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A Message to Alumni 


From the 
Rush Medical 
College Dean 


Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


There has been a lot of activity since my last report to you. 
e At the February meeting of the Medical Center’s Board of 
Trustees, Dr. Henikoff announced appointments to six en- 
dowed chairs; a new named professorship was also established 
this past fall (see page 22). 

© Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s was one of six institutions 
chosen nationwide for a study, conducted by the Rand Cor- 
poration, to evaluate the features that identify us as a prin- 
cipal academic medical center judged to be coping successfully 
with increasingly complex economic factors which impact on 
the medical profession. 

e We established an Alzheimer’s Disease clinical program at 
Rush—one of the first in the state to offer both a complete 
medical evaluation and a patient management plan. James 
A. Schoenberger, M.D., chairman of the Department of 
Preventive Medicine, is program director; Jacob H. Fox, 
M.D., associate professor of neurology and a recognized 
authority on Alzheimer’s, is clinical director. 

e The Mark H. Lepper, M.D., Society of Teachers has been 
established to present a new award for teaching in Rush 
Medical College. Called the Dean’s Recognition Award, it will 
acknowledge contributions to our teaching program in the 
form of direct instructional teaching design, organization or 
administration. Recipients will be chosen by the society, 
which is comprised of all past and future winners of the 
Phoenix, Brainard and Dean’s Recognition awards. 

e A very favorable preliminary report was presented by 
members of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals during their November 1985 visit; we anticipate 
maximum accreditation. 

e It now appears from national data that the applicant pool 
for medical school is diminishing slightly. During October 
1985, the AAMCAS application numbers were substantially 
behind October of the previous year. Although later filings 
have offset this decline, it is clear that the number of com- 
pleted applications for Rush Medical College will be 
somewhat lower than in recent years. 

Your alma mater continues to meet the challenges presented 
by our changing health care environment. This report mere- 
ly highlights some of the tremendous advances Rush has made 
and continues to make in meeting our total commitment to 
improving the human condition. ES 


From the 
Association 
President 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. 


As you read this, final preparations should be underway 
for distribution of the 1986 Alumni Directory. Watch for 
it—and the new Rush alumni ID card—soon. 

Response to the questionnaire mailings for production of 
the directory has been remarkable. Forms were sent to 2,627 
alumni; 1,860 (71 percent) were completed and returned, 
many with personal notes attesting to deep feelings of pride 
and gratitude associated with the Rush Medical College ex- 
perience. We were happy to hear from each of you; your sug- 
gestions for ways the Alumni Association can better serve 
your needs are always welcome. 

We have been gratified, too, by your response to the 1985 
annual appeal. While last year’s 12 month totals, which in- 
cluded several sizeable bequests and exceptional one-time 
gifts, have not been surpassed (yet!), there are some promis- 
ing trends: 

e The number of donors is looking good with 280 through 
December 31, 1985 (6 months), compared to a total of 328 
over 12 months last year. 

e We received 48 first-time gifts from Rush graduates. Four 
of these new donors started off on the right foot by joining 
the Benjamin Rush Society with a gift of $1,500. 

e Fourteen gifts, including two for the Benjamin Rush Socie- 
ty, were received from pre-1942 alumni who had not con- 
tributed since the early ‘70s when Rush was reactivated. 
Welcome back! 

e Another 48 graduates increased their contribution to Rush 
this year, four up to the $1,500 level, qualifying for Benjamin 
Rush Society membership. 

These trends are reassuring, but there is still work to be 
done if we are to reach our goal of increasing alumni par- 
ticipation. I hope too, that this year’s 10 and 50-year reunion 
classes will accept—and perhaps even surpass—the challenge 
established through the generosity of members of the classes 
of 1935 and 1975 last June in supporting special reunion gifts 
to commemorate their anniversaries. 

Special thanks to all active volunteers who serve on the 
Executive Council, the Class Agent Network and the Philan- 
thropic Leadership Committee. Your efforts to sustain and 
strengthen our alma mater for the benefit of Rush alumni-to- 
be are gratefully appreciated. i 


The foresight and thoughtful estate planning of alumni, 
grateful patients and their families has always provided a 
substantial base of philanthropic support for Rush Medical 
College and the Medical Center. During the past year, the 
college received generous bequests from two alumni. The 
daughter of a physician and a grateful patient also 
remembered Rush in their wills. 

A provision in the will of Orpheus William Barlow, M.D. 
‘36, established a new medical student scholarship fund. Dr. 
Barlow’s actual practice of medicine was limited; his real in- 
terest was biochemistry. As director of research at Winthrop 
Laboratories (now a division of Sterling Drugs, Inc.), Dr. 
Barlow was involved in research of sulfa and other antibiotic 
drugs during World War II. In 1945, he retired to his farm 
in New Hampshire, taking occasional consulting contracts to 
keep busy. After his wife’s death in 1970, he sold his farm 
and moved to California for a year and then to Stanfield, 
Arizona, where he lived until his death in 1983. The Orpheus 
William Barlow, M.D., Scholarship was established in 1985 
at Rush Medical College through his bequest. 

The bequest of Lois Dixon Greene, M.D. '26, added con- 
siderable support for the Rush University Rare Book Room. 
Dr. Greene’s specialty was otolaryngology and bron- 
choesophagology. She studied under George E. Shambaugh, 
Sr., M.D., and was one of the first recipients of the Stanton 
A. Friedberg, M.D. (Sr.), Fellowship at Rush Medical Col- 
lege. (A Rush graduate, the senior Dr. Friedberg was a 
member of the Class of 1897.) For five years, Dr. Greene 
served on the staff of the Yale in China Hospital in Changsha, 
China. She returned to the United States in 1937 to practice 
in Highland Park, Illinois. Dr. Greene retired in 1974 and 
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Vesalius’ De Humani Corporis Fabrica, published in 1543, is just one of the 3,000 volumes in the Rare Book Room of the Rush 


University Library. 


Final Remembrances to Rush 
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moved to Hendersonville, North Carolina, where she died 
in 1984. During her lifetime, Dr. Greene made many gifts to 
various medical college projects supported by her good friend, 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34. Her last gift in honor of Dr. 
Friedberg was her bequest to the Rush University Rare Book 
Room. 

Mrs. Audrey Timm Poppert, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
provided a legacy of more than $650,000 to Rush Medical 
College for research in memory of her father, Edmund Walter 
Timm, M.D. Dr. Timm attributed his skills as a surgeon to 
the postgraduate training he received at Rush. In reverence 
for her father and his profession, Mrs. Poppert, who died in 
1983, remembered Rush Medical College in her will. 

Susanne G. Swift of Ottawa, Illinois, was a grateful pa- 
tient of Drs. Fred W. Hark, the late William A. Hark, and 
Carl A. Hedblom, Jr., at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Although her annual gifts to the Medical Center during her 
lifetime were modest, she made a substantial provision in her 
estate for the Medical Center’s Department of Orthopedic 
Surgery. Her bequest, combined with gifts from the ortho- 
pedics faculty and Mrs. Marguerite Hark, as well as friends 
and colleagues of the late Dr. William A. Hark, has brought 
the endowed chair of orthopedic surgery well past the three- 
quarter mark toward its goal of $2 million. The Trustees, in 
deep appreciation and recognition of both Miss Swift and Dr. 
Hark, passed a resolution on February 12, 1986, that the chair 
carry their names. At the same meeting, Jorge O. Galante, 
M.D., chairman of the Department of Orthopedic Surgery, 
was appointed The William A. Hark, M.D.-Susanne G. Swift 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery at Rush University (see page 
22): ea 


The Reunion Planning Committee, under the leadership of 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75, has been hard at work put- 
ting together an exciting program with appeal for all alumni. 
This June we will honor the classes of 1936, 1976 and 1981. 
We have witnessed a steady increase in the number of alum- 
ni attendees each year, and we anticipate that 1986 will be 
no exception. Please plan early to join us. 

Alumni Weekend 1986 begins Thursday, June 12, with 
a reception for all returning alumni. This informal gather- 
ing provides the perfect opportunity to renew old friendships, 
and we hope a few of your favorite faculty members will stop 
by to say hello. Members of the Reunion Planning Commit- 
tee have offered to conduct individual tours of the Medical 
Center, upon request, for interested alumni. Following the 
social hour, the Benjamin Rush Society will hold its an- 
nual meeting and dinner. 

Friday, June 13, is Alumni Day 1986. Registration 
begins at 8 a.m. in the Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference 
Center. A hospitality suite will be available nearby from 10:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. for spouses/guests and those alumni who 
may want a few minutes to relax between events. 

Alumni Day officially opens with our traditional 
Breakfast with the Dean and Annual Meeting, 
hosted by Henry P. Russe, M.D. A special feature will be the 
presentation of this year’s James A. Campbell, M.D., Alum- 
ni Service Awards to Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, John 
S. (Jack) Graettinger, M.D., and Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
‘74. Following breakfast, members of the 1986 graduating 
class will conduct the case presentation for the fifth annual 
Alumni Clinicopathological Conference (CPC), co- 
sponsored with the Department of Pathology. 

Robert N. Jones, M.D. 76, will give the Alumni Day 
Grand Rounds presentation. Dr. Jones, assistant professor 
of surgery at Loyola University Medical Center in Maywood, 
Illinois, specializes in cardiovascular surgery, with a 
subspecialty in thoracic surgery. The title of his presentation 
is “Cardiac Transplantation in the Eighties.” 

Discussion of this exciting topic will continue over a buf- 
fet luncheon, hosted by the Class of 1976, at which 
members of the Rush Medical College faculty will offer an 


Edwin H. Lennette, M.D., Ph.D., a member of the Class of ‘36, will receive the 1986 Distinguished 
Alumnus Award at the traditional commencement banquet during Reunion Weekend. 

The primary moving force in the establishment of public health virology, Dr. Lennette has. 
held a series of prominent positions with the California Department of Health Services. He headed 
the Viral and Rickettsial Disease Laboratory of the California Department of Health Services 
for 31 years and, under his direction, it became known as the best in the country. The laboratory 
has also been instrumental in developing specific diagnostic tests for difficult-to-identify viruses, 
thereby helping monitor and control epidemics around the world. 

Semi-retired since 1978, Dr. Lennette, 77, is president of the California Public Health Foun- 
dation and president of the board of directors of the Peralta Cancer Research Institute in Oakland, 
California. His many other honors include the American Public Health Association’s Bronfman 
Award, the Wyeth Award in Clinical Microbiology, and the Professional Achievement Award 


from The University of Chicago. 


Calling Alumni: Reunion ‘86— June 12, 13 and 14 


1986 Distinguished Alumnus: Edwin H. Lennette, Ph.D., M.D. '36 


overview of some of the transplant programs at Rush. Par- 
ticipants in this roundtable will include: Stephen Jensik, M.D. 
(kidney), James Williams, M.D. (liver), and Steven Gitelis, 
M.D. ’75 (bone). Dr. Jones will participate, too, fielding ques- 
tions from the audience. 

Friday evening's festivities begin with a cocktail recep- 
tion (cash bar) at 6 p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, followed 
by dinner at 7 p.m. The banquet program includes induc- 
tion of the Class of 1986 into the Alumni Association, presen- 
tation of the Distinguished Alumnus Award (see below), and 
recognition of participating members of the 50-year class and 
other reunion class attendees. Awards will also be presented 
to those faculty members selected by the graduating class. 
Dancing to the Jack Kramer Orchestra concludes the 
evening. 

On Saturday, June 14, interested alumni are invited to the 
Medical Center to participate in Grand Rounds sponsored 
by the Departments of General Surgery, Cardiovascular- 
Thoracic Surgery and Orthopedic Surgery. 

That afternoon, the Class of 1936 and their spouses/guests 
will be invited to a special Trustee luncheon preceding 
Rush University’s 14th Commencement exercises (Rush 
Medical College’s 112th). Members of the 50-year class are 
also invited to march in cap and gown in the academic pro- 
cession for Commencement at Medinah Temple, to which 
all interested Rush graduates are cordially invited. 

An official Alumni Weekend flyer with registration form 
will be mailed to all alumni in early May. Please refer to the 
calendar on the back cover of this issue of the Record for a 
summary of events. We recommend, however, that you make 
your hotel reservations early. Special rates for Rush alumni 
are available on a first-come, first-served basis at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, (312) 266-1000; at the Westin Hotel, (312) 
943-7200; and at the Knickerbocker Hotel, (312) 751-8100. 
Rates at the Ritz-Carlton are $130 per night for a double room; 
the charge is $115 at both the Westin and the Knickerbocker. 

We look forward to welcoming you back to your alma 
mater in June. If you have any questions, please contact the 
Office of Alumni Relations, 1753 West Congress Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612, (312) 942-7165. | 


WM Edwin H. Lennette, Ph.D., M.D. '36 


We Tried to Reach You 


More than 80 alumni were contacted during this year’s 
phonathon to promote Reunion Weekend 1986—June 12,13 
and 14 in Chicago. 

Eight enthusiastic volunteers called members of the anniver- 
sary classes of 1936, 1976 and 1981 and were able to add 50 
names to our list of expected attendees. 

All Rush graduates are invited to participate and we’d like 
to add your name to the list of “hopefuls” on page 7. A 
brochure with a formal registration form is being sent to all 
alumni. a 
a hr 
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Ethan H. Daniels, 
M.D. ‘81, talks to 
Jonathan B. Ruben- 
stein, M.D. '81, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 
who plans to attend. 
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Edward L. Passen, M.D. ‘81, jots down a note on James E. Memmen, M.D. 


81, who is doing a glaucoma fellowship but hopes to make it back for 
reunion. 
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Richard M. Novak, M.D. ‘81, reaches David J]. Massman, M.D. ‘81, Cary, Henry Danko, M.D. '76, confirms that Gordon Schiff, and his wife 
Illinois. He'll be coming. Mardge Cohen, both Class of '76, will be attending. 


Alumni Hoping to 


Class of 1936 


Hugo Baum, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 

Louis Belinson, M.D., Largo, Florida 

Harold J. Brumm, M.D., Menlo Park, California 
Gilbert W. Dygert, M.D., Fallon, Nevada 

William L. Ewald, M.D., Waukegan, Illinois 

Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D., Gainesville, Florida 

Louis Krafchik, M.D., Highland Park, New Jersey 
Granville W. Larimore, M.D., Tampa, Florida 
Lawrence R. Leeson, M.D., Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D., Chula Vista, California 
Martin Markowitz, M.D., Brooklyn, New York 
Bertram G. Nelson, M.D., River Forest, Illinois 

Frank Neukamp, M.D., Santa Barbara, California 
Simon Pollack, M.D., Wichita, Kansas 

Frank Rubovits, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Simon M. Shubitz, M.D., North Hollywood, California 
Russell P. Sinaiko, M.D., Oregon, Wisconsin 

Jerome H. Tucker, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Robert G. Weaver, M.D., Bicknell, Utah 


Class of 1976 


Mardge Cohen, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Henry Danko, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Sara E. Faulkner, M.D., Seattle, Washington 
John E. Gocke, M.D., Champaign, Illinois 
Robert N. Jones, M.D., Hinsdale, Illinois 
Robert A. Jordan, M.D., Homewood, Illinois 
Christopher Moen, M.D., Rock Island, Illinois 
Hamilton Moses III, M.D., Baltimore, Maryland 
Donald D. Nash, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 
Howard Needleman, M.D., Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
Betsy Jean Pepper, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Jill Riegel, M.D., Jackson, Wyoming 

Marcelo Rivera, M.D., Ramona, California 
Gordon Schiff, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Martin G. Siglin, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Dawn Maria Warren, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Stanley Whittemore, M.D., Seattle, Washington 
Evonne M. Winston, M.D., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Jack Ziegler, M.D., Merrillville, Indiana 

Allan B. Zelinger, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 


Participate in Reunion ’86 


Class of 1981 


Jose M. Albert II, M.D., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Oscar L. Alonso, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Camilla Ashley, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 

David Baldwin, Jr., M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Thomas R. Bardolph, M.D., Los Angeles, California 
Alvydas J. Baris, M.D., Bainesville, Minnesota 

Elbert C. Collins, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Robert L. Conter II, M.D., Northridge, California 
Joseph L. D’Silva, M.D., Des Plaines, Illinois 

Ethan Daniels, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Robert L. Deitch, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Elise Deutsch, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Helen Donatelli, M.D., Park Ridge, Illinois 

Mary A. Draper, M.D., San Diego, California 

Tasia S. Economou, M.D., Los Angeles, California 
Gary A. Frumkin, M.D., Willowbrook, Illinois 

Janet L. Gaddy, M.D., Naperville, Illinois 

Cynthia L. Heckman-Davis, M.D., Walkerton, Indiana 
David W. Hines, Jr., M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 

Gail E. Hopkins, M.D., Elmhurst, Illinois 

James M. Kelly, M.D., North Aurora, Illinois 

Sara Kennedy, M.D., New York, New York 

Michael H. Kohrman, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Steven A. Kooperman, M.D., Deerfield, Illinois 
Kenneth R. Korzec, M.D., Melrose Park, Illinois 

Man H. Lee, M.D., Villa Park, Illinois 

Stavros N. Maltezos, M.D., Deerfield, Illinois 

David J. Massman, M.D., Cary, Illinois 

Daniel P. McGee, M.D., Tulsa, Oklahoma 

James E. Memmen, M.D., Gaithersburg, Maryland 
Mary Moran, M.D., Lebanon, New Hampshire 

Eric Lyerla, M.D., Edgerton, Wisconsin 

Courtney M. Nevitt, M.D., Seattle, Washington 
Richard M. Novak, M.D., Skokie, Illinois 

Edward L. Passen, M.D., Morton Grove, Illinois 

John R. Peters, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Brent H. Petersen, M.D., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Steve A. Petersen, M.D., Rochester, Minnesota 

Jack Petrie, M.D., St. Paul, Minnesota 

Jonathan B. Rubenstein, M.D., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Richard W. Schifeling, M.D., Brooklyn, New York 
Kathleen M. Shannon, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
David R. Schmidt, M.D., Omaha, Nebraska 

Rita P. Tarzynski-Potempa, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 


Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. ‘81, and Paul J. Jones, M.D..'83, won T-shirts for getting the most “I plan to attend Reunion '86” responses. Also participating 
in the phonathon, but not pictured, were Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75, and Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. ‘76. 


Medical Relief to Afghanistan — A Rush Grad’s Story 


‘I'd been interested in doing medical work in an 
underdeveloped country for some time, just for the experience 
of working in a foreign culture and helping people,” said Judd 
Jensen, M.D. '79, a neurologist at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center. 

That desire led him to volunteer for a relief team to 
Afghanistan, which has been torn by civil war since Soviet 
troops entered the country in 1979. The Soviets expelled the 
Red Cross and all other medical relief organizations, so 
French, German, Belgian and American medical teams have 
been smuggled in to treat the sick and injured. Dr. Jensen’s 
two-month trip was organized by International Medical Corps 
and funded by American Aid for Afghans, both private 
groups. 

“Although we heard the Soviets were committed to killing 
foreigners on sight, our team was destined for an area con- 
trolled by the freedom fighters. We also knew we'd be travel- 
ing with bodyguards, so we thought we'd be relatively safe 
as long as we stayed out of the cities,” Dr. Jensen reasoned. 

After an extensive briefing in the United States, the team 
arrived in Peshawar, Pakistan, last summer on August 11. 
It included Dr. Jensen; John Moughan, R.N., from Winter 
Park Memorial Hospital, Winter Park, Florida; and reporter 
Charles Thornton and photographer Peter Schlueter from the 
Arizona Republic, a newspaper in Phoenix. 

They spent the first week getting used to the climate and 
food, buying the necessary medical supplies, and arranging 


Sy 


for them to be carried by camel to their destination. The group 
then traveled to Quetta, a small town just across the border 
from Afghanistan, where they met the 15 bodyguards and 
interpreters who would accompany them. 

Under cover of darkness, they slipped into Afghanistan, 
boarded a two-ton truck captured from the Russians and then 
began the 16-day journey across the country, traveling at 
night, then camouflaging the truck and sleeping by day. 

They treated the sick at each stop, and were usually 
welcomed with open arms. Twice they were detained by 
Hazaras, a Shiite Muslim tribe aligned with Iran’s Ayatollah 
Khomeini, but escaped by passing themselves off as Germans. 

The journey was long and traveling was difficult since there 
were no roads. They finally arrived at the camp, a small 
village north of Kandahar, just one day ahead of their camels 
and supplies. 

“There was no electricity, and our clinic was a grass hut. 
By dawn there would already be 15 to 20 people lined up out- 
side,” Dr. Jensen recalled. Working until dusk, they were able 
to treat about 40 patients a day. 

Most common were the infectious diseases typical of 
underdeveloped countries: tuberculosis, measles, whooping 
cough, malaria, pneumonia, bronchitis, dysentery, otitis 
media, hepatitis and various skin infections. 

Many suffered from scurvy and B-vitamin deficiencies; pro- 
tein and calorie malnutrition was prevalent in infants, Dr. 
Jensen said. 


Judd Jensen, M.D. '79 (right), and John Moughan, R.N., Winter Park Memorial Hospital, Florida, examine a camel driver with the help of an Afghan interpreter. 


And then there were war injuries, which were as common 
among civilians as fighters. 

Land mines and bomb “toys” shaped like butterflies caused 
innumerable hand and foot injuries, especially to children. 
“With immediate treatment, the injury could usually be 
repaired so that functional use of the limb was retained,” Dr. 
Jensen explained. ‘Without it, gangrene or osteomyelitis set 
in and amputation was the only course left.” 

Dr. Jenson added, “Any serious wound in Afghanistan is 
ultimately fatal because of the lack of facilities and ability to 


‘Being shot at gives you a different 
perspective on life, what is important 
and what isn’t. What you think about 

at the moment is what you'll miss if 
you die, and it isn’t your BMW.’ 

—Judd Jensen, M.D. '79 


transport. Anybody with an abdominal or chest wound dies.” 

The medical team was most effective treating the infectious 
and deficiency diseases. “We had lots of antibiotics with us 
and, if I handed out one vitamin, I handed out 20,000,” Dr. 
Jensen said. “We also tried to give dietary instruction, but 
we were hampered by the cultural taboos against eating cer- 
tain things, and the Afghans just didn’t seem to understand 
the importance of different water sources for drinking, 
bathing and animal use.” 

After a week at the camp, the reporters were scheduled to 
return to Pakistan, and nurse John Moughan decided to return 
with them. But soon after they set out, tragedy struck. 

“The jeep was ambushed by Soviets, and Charles was killed 
in the attack. Peter and John were separated, and John even- 
tually made it back to where I was, with three wounded 
bodyguards. Peter made it back to Pakistan separately,” Dr. 
Jensen said. 

He and Moughan treated the wounded soldiers, then con- 
tinued to operate the clinic for two more weeks. However, 
“the Soviets found Charles’ body and his notes and, deciding 
there were more Americans in the area, began searching for 
us,” Dr. Jensen said. The Afghans first moved the medical 
team to the mountains, then decided they should leave the 
country for their own safety. 

“At dusk the second night out, we were driving over an 
open desert plateau when we were intercepted by two M124 
helicopters. They fired on us with rockets and machine guns 
for about 20 minutes,” Dr. Jensen recalled, shuddering. 

Nightfall saved them and when helicopters attacked again 
the following night, they escaped by hiding in the trees of 
a narrow valley. 

“Being shot at gives you a different perspective on life, what 
is important and what isn’t. What you think about at the mo- 
ment is what you'll miss if you die, and it isn’t your BMW,” 
Dr. Jensen declared. ; 


The entire volunteer experience affected him deeply. “You 
get a very strong feeling for what an unusual place the United 
States is, in terms of its development, its economics, the health 
of its citizens,” he explained. “We take our freedom for 
granted, that our destiny is in our own hands. It’s generally 
not like that in the world.” 

Dr. Jensen said he probably won't go back to Afghanistan 
because “I’ve used up my luck,” but he is considering doing 
additional medical service in a third-world country: “There’s 
a lot to be gained from it. It’s worth doing, it’s satisfying, 
it’s interesting, and it offers a lot of personal growth.” 


Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75 (left), director of the Medical Center's Bone Bank, 
served as course director for a seminar on “Multidisciplinary Approaches 
to the Diagnosis and Treatment of Bone Tumors.” The international faculty 
included Mario Campanacci, Bone Tumor Registry, Rizzoli Institute, 
Bologna, Italy, and Franklin Sim, M.D. (center), Mayo Medical School. 


Freshman medical student Anthony Kwan receives his white coat from Leo 
M. Henikoff, M.D., Medical Center president, during the traditional 
ceremony. 


Alumni volunteer leaders from around the country returned 
to Rush on Friday, September 27, for a day of meetings to 
focus on encouraging philanthropic support of their alma 
mater. 

The sessions included an institutional update, a meeting of 
the Alumni Association Executive Council (see page 13) and 
the 1985 Annual Appeal Workshop. 

Attending were: 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, Winnetka, Illinois; Ruth S. 
Campanella, M.D. '74, Chicago, Illinois; Gordon H. Derman, 
M.D. '75, Evanston, Illinois; Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 79, 
Chicago, Illinois; Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, Chicago, 
Illinois; Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, Downers Grove, Illinois; 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78, Chicago, Illinois; Paul J. 
Jones, M.D. ’83, Chicago, Illinois; Richard E. Melcher, M.D. 
‘75, Augusta, Georgia; Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ‘74, South 
Bend, Indiana; R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, St. Louis, Missouri : 
Rita O. Pucci, M.D. ’74, Chicago, Illinois; Ronald W. 
Quenzer, M.D. ’73, Albuquerque, New Mexico; James E. 
Rejowski, M.D. '78, Hinsdale, Illinois; Floyd F. Shewmake, 
M.D. '73, Kenosha, Wisconsin; Marc A. Silver, M.D. '79, 
LaGrange, Illinois; Herman D. Sloane, M.D. ‘80, Burr Ridge, 
Illinois; and Mary C. Tobin, M.D. ’77, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Institutional Update 

Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s, welcomed the group and highlighted recent 
developments at the Medical Center (see page 21). Respond- 
ing to alumni questions, he said institutional priorities are to 
increase funding to provide new research space which would 
aid in the recruitment of additional top quality faculty. 
Another immediate concern is the creation of a hospital-based 
outpatient facility to support staff physicians. 

Dr. Henikoff stressed the importance of endowed chairs 
to the faculty recruitment process. “Rush’s track record in 
creating 33 endowed chairs in just over 15 years is admirable, 
but additional endowment is necessary to preserve our 
academic credentials and integrity for future generations of 
health professionals,” he said. 

A total of 98 percent of the $1 million-plus raised last year 


Alumni Meet to Encourage Philanthropy 


Rush graduates contributed $307,589 in gifts and pledges 
last year, including $54,594 from five alumni who provided 
for Rush in their wills. Support of the student financial 
assistance programs came to almost $71,000 and just over 
$200,000 was raised in unrestricted funds, including $176,800 
in alumni gifts from the Benjamin Rush Society. 

After payment of Alumni Association operational expenses, 
the unrestricted balance of $174,000 was allotted to: 

e The David J. Peck Scholarship Program for minority 
students, which provides about $14,000 for full tuition and 
fees for a year. The scholarship should help Rush attract 
outstanding minority students. 

e Start-up funds to attract and retain junior faculty. This 
short-term “seed money” will supplement departmental 
budgets and aid in establishing academic and research ac- 
tivities of key junior faculty members. 

¢ Student support programs to improve career counseling ser- 
vices provided by the associate dean and to recruit an “educa- 
tionist” to help improve the study skills of students who are 
having trouble coping with the pressures of medical school. 

“I know I can count on your untiring efforts and those of 
your loyal corps of volunteers to encourage increased philan- 
thropy and involvement from your peers,” Dr. Russe wrote. 

Gerald S. Gotterer, M.D., Ph.D., associate dean of medical 
student programs, offered an update on the entering class. 

The Class of 1989 is 39 percent female, the third largest 
percentage to date. Minority enrollment, however, is down, 
and efforts are being made to recruit additional minority 
students, he said. The class represents 52 different colleges, 
with the most students coming from the University of Ilinois 
at Urbana. 

Sixteen slots in the 120-member class were reserved for out- 
of-state students. Competition for those slots is increasing, 
and non-residents submitted more than half of the 1,700 appli- 
cations received by the college last year. 

Dr. Gotterer responded to alumni queries about the future 
of the state capitation program by stressing Rush’s commit- 
ment to maintain a common tuition rate for all students. He 
voiced concern about the possible impact on the student mix 


‘Raising money for Rush 
Medical College... is 
providing others who will 
train here the same excel- 
lent environment of schol- 
arship, quality patient care 
and research.’ 

— Thomas Deutsch, M.D. '79 


for endowment in Rush University is allocated to Rush 
Medical College, added Sheldon Garber, vice president, 
philanthropy and communication. He encouraged alumni 
fundraising volunteers to cultivate long-term as well as short- 
term gifts, telling the story of a 99-year-old woman who gave 
modestly to the Medical Center during her lifetime, but left 
a $1.5 million estate gift. 

“We should not underestimate the impact of the ongoing 
outreach programs sustained through our volunteer network 
for fundraising and other activities,” he said. “It often takes 
many years to witness the fruit of volunteer labor.” 

Henry P. Russe, M.D., vice president, medical affairs and 


dean of Rush Medical College, was unable to attend the 
meeting, but his report was read to alumni. 

Dr. Russe noted that more than $1 million was raised in 
fiscal 1984-85 in private philanthropy from alumni and friends 
of the college. A bequest of $650,862 from the estate of 
Audrey Timm Poppert will support research in Rush Medical 
College. 


if capitation, which now provides a subsidy of $4,800 for 
Illinois residents, ceases. 


Annual Appeal Workshop 

“With the help of philanthropy from its graduates, Rush, 
a quality institution, will continue to get better all the time,” 
noted Dr. Deutsch, chairman of the Class Agent Network. 


His presentation was the first of three at the Annual Ap- 
peal Workshop. 

“Rush has provided all its graduates an education which 
allows them an opportunity to earn a good living at something 
they enjoy and have been well trained for,” Dr. Deutsch 
added. “Raising money for Rush Medical College is not beg- 
ging; it’s providing others who will train here the same ex- 
cellent environment of scholarship, quality patient care and 
research.” 


‘First, you’re just starting 
out and have loans to re- 
pay; then you have children 
in school, orthodontics bills, 
mortgage payments; next 
it’s time to do the things for 
yourself that you’ve been 
putting off... (but) Rush is 
a priority which should not 
be put off until later.’ 
—Richard Melcher, M.D. ‘75 


Dr. Melcher, chairman of the Benjamin Rush Society, said 
his personal motivation for supporting his alma mater dates 
back a few years when his daughter was born with a serious 
heart condition. 

“During that time of crisis I turned to people I could trust 
for expert advice—people at Rush—who gave freely of their 
time and experience. My admiration for the institution and 
the commitment of its staff continues to grow and I want to 
do what I can to guarantee those qualities for generations to 
come.” 

Tuition has skyrocketed from less than $2,500 in 1971 to 
$13,164, Dr. Melcher noted, but it still provides just a frac- 
tion of the operating budget to educate a medical student. 
“We rely heavily on philanthropic support.” 

To encourage giving, the focus of membership in the 
Benjamin Rush Society has changed from a total lifetime be- 
quest or commitment of $10,000 to annual support of $1,500 
or more. Over the years, the Benjamin Rush Society has 
grown from 10 charter members in 1970 to 117 living members 
in 1985; of those, 17 are post-1973 graduates. 

“It’s always possible to come up with a valid excuse for 
not giving,” Dr. Melcher added. “First, you're just starting 
out and have loans to repay; then you have children in school, 
orthodontics bills, mortgage payments; next it’s time to do 
the things for yourself that you've been putting off; and on 
and on. 

“Our task as volunteers is to convey our own commitment 
that Rush is a priority which should not be put off until later; 
that there are ways to make membership in the Benjamin Rush 
Society a manageable goal. For graduates who are in the 50 


percent tax bracket, membership actually costs $750 a year, 
payable in installments, if necessary.” 

Dr. Olk, chairman of the Philanthropic Leadership Com- 
mittee, gave a report on the group, which was formed in 
April, 1985. 

The Committee is composed of post-1973 alumni who have 
given $1,000 or more to Rush Medical College and are will- 
ing to solicit their colleagues personally to do likewise. 

While functioning in a similar way, this committee differs 
from the Class Agent Network in that prospects may cross 
class lines; assignments may be made based on similar 
specialties or geographic proximity. The two committees com- 
plement each other, with the primary focus of the class agents 
to encourage broader participation; that of the Philanthropic 
Leadership Committee, to encourage larger gifts. ee 


Ww 


Rita O. Pucci, M.D. '74, and James E. Rejowski, M.D. '78. 


Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77, and Herman D. Sloane, M.D. ‘80. 
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Campanella, M.D. '74, helped to tend bar. 
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Hundreds crowded the auditorium in Schweppe-Sprague Hall for the get-together. 
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Proposed amendments to the Alumni Association bylaws, en- 
dorsed at the fall meeting of the Executive Council, are 
published in this issue of the Record (see page 15). The bylaws 
will be presented for approval at the Annual Meeting on June 
ie 

Key amendments: 

e Eliminate all distinctions between “Rush I” (pre-1942) and 
“Rush II” (post-1973) graduates. 

e Extend the terms of office for Council members—from two 
to four years—with a provision for half of the councillors to 
be eligible for re-election every two years, beginning in 1987. 
e Establish two-year terms for Executive Council officers, 
with a maximum of two successive terms in the same office. 
e Reduce representation on the Medical Center’s Board of 
Trustees from four to two. Annual alumni trustees will be 
the president and immediate past-president of the Alumni 
Association. 

e Designate the immediate past-president as chairman of the 
Nominations Committee. 

The Executive Council also established a Bylaws Subcom- 
mittee to work with the Office of Alumni Relations in explor- 
ing the option of including house staff alumni, and perhaps 
faculty, as members of the Rush Medical College Alumni 
Association. Members of the sub-committee include Steven 
Gitelis, M.D. ’75 (chairman), Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. '78, and Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
79: 

Alumni Association president R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, 
who chaired the Executive Council meeting, welcomed four 
newly elected members: Gordon Derman, M.D. ’75, Richard 


Fall meeting of the Executive Council. 


Council Endorses Amendments to Bylaws 


Melcher, M.D. ’75, James Rejowski, M.D. ’78 and Dr. Silver. 

Other Council members attending the session were: R. 
Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ’74, 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79, Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42, 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74, Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73, 
Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73, Mary C. Tobin, M.D. '77 and 
Drs. Friedberg, Gitelis and Gutmann. 

Items of business also included a presentation of new 
membership guidelines for the Benjamin Rush Society, which 
were endorsed by the Executive Council and became effec- 
tive immediately. 

All alumni and special friends who support Rush Medical 
College and its programs with yearly leadership gifts of $1,500 
or more will become annual members of the Benjamin Rush 
Society. This includes unrestricted contributions and those 
directed to support the academic, research, or student sup- 
port programs within the college. 

Emphasis will continue on increasing unrestricted funds for 
the college. It was agreed, however, that the ultimate goal 
was to encourage more alumni to make leadership gifts, and 
perhaps we would be more successful in increasing Benjamin 
Rush Society membership if the donor was permitted greater 
flexibility in designating his or her gift. 

This change in membership criteria became effective with 
the 1985 annual appeal solicitation. 

Reports to the Council included an update on the Alumni 
Directory project. 

The initial questionnaire was mailed to 2,300 alumni in ear- 
ly August. By the fall meeting of the Executive Council, more 
than 1,300 forms had been returned. A follow-up mailing 
went out the first week in October. Distribution of the direc- 
tory is expected this spring. | 
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Bylaws of the Alumni Assoc 


"ARTICLE 


The name sof ie “association ‘shall be 
tion of Rush — pes / 


a Alu 
_ a a member of ics ee 
: eligible to hold office. 


B. ‘Honorary - — Honorary membership 
| by vote of the Executive Counci upon t 
_ professional, who have rendered istinguish 
achieved unusual open in ft relations 
_ College 


=. There shall het no fixed duck 


ARTICLE IV. 
Organization 


A Officers - _ The péficers: of the Ace shall | 
president, a vice president who shall be president-elect, t 
immediate past-president, a secretary, and a treasurer. Eac 
shall serve for a term of two years, but no more - than tw 
successive terms in the same office. . 


DD Vacs: occurring in any y office. or in the Executive | and graduation of Rush Medical College and Rush University. 
Canc shall be filled ate - Council for the remainder of | 


| vase term. oe -— | | © The president, secretary, and treasurer shall each submit 


to the Association at its annual meeting a report for the year, 
if appropriate. 


e The president or a majority of the Council shall have the 
| power to call a special meeting of the Association at any time 
| provided that at least two weeks written notice be given to 
| all members of the Association stating time, place and pur- 
- | pose of the special meeting. 


_e The Council shall have the power to fix the number of 
_ members of the Association necessary to establish a quorum 
| for the transaction of any and all business. 


: B. Ane Executive Council 


°T he Ca shall hold at least two ee a year; one 
in the fall or winter, and a meeting in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


_ © The president may postpone or cancel stated meetings upon 
_ advice of a quorum of the Executive Council, except for the 
- annual meeting. He may call extra meetings as may be 
necessary from time to time with the approval of the Coun- 
_ cil and with at least two weeks written notice to all members 
oF the Council. 


— a Regional Meetings 
@ Recional é meetings shall be conducted for the purpose of 


| maintaining communications between the medical college and 
_ : its ‘graduates. 


ARTICLE vin 
College Management 


___ The executive power of the Association shall be vested in 
| the Council, including the president as chief officer. The 
_ | responsibility for governance of Rush Medical College lies in 
 @ to maintain eos and correspondence cone | the hands of the Trustees of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 


oe and membership activities.  ——> Medical Center who also serve as the Trustees of Rush Univer- 
oo sity and Rush Medical College. Management responsibilities 
£. Treasurer of the Medical Center as a corporation rest in the hands of 


- its Trustees and its Officers. 
*to monitor and report on financial affairs of the 


oe ation. ARTICLE IX 
Adoption and Amendments 


ARTICLE Vil These bylaws may be adopted and amended by a majority 
Meetings vote of the members of the Association voting and shall 
become effective when approved by the Trustees of Rush- 
A. The Association Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 
e The annual meeting of the Association shall be held Implementation of these bylaws shall be within one year 
in Chicago, Illinois, in conjunction with Alumni Day of adoption. 
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Alumni Philanthropy: Mid-Year Report 


Through the first six months of the current fiscal year, Rush 
alumni have responded in record numbers to the annual 
appeal. 

Volume was unusually heavy as we reached December 31, 
1985, and the following figures reflect an encouraging upswing 
in alumni participation, compared to the same period in 
previous years. 

Please keep in mind there are still several months to go to 
surpass last year’s impressive dollar totals. Remember, too, 
that last year’s 12-month figures include special gifts to the 
10th and 50th reunion class gift efforts which are tradition- 
ally mobilized in the spring. We are hopeful that the classes 


of 1936 and 1976 will respond as generously when called upon 
in the coming months. 

An honor roll of alumni donors will be printed in the com- 
mencement issue of the Record to acknowledge the support 
of those Rush graduates who have sustained their commit- 
ment to excellence through personal philanthropy to their 
alma mater during fiscal 1985-86. Your generosity is impor- 
tant, and appreciated. 

The bottom line on the class by class giving chart which 
follows on page 17 shows that our participation rate stands 
at 11 percent through December. We hope Rush alumni, 
before the end of the fiscal year on June 30, will bring us closer 
to our 20 percent goal. & 


Rush Medical College Alumni 
Philanthropy Progress Report 


Summary of Gifts and Pledges by Source 


7/1/84-6/30/85 
12 months 


Donors 


Outright Giving 


Pre-1942 Alumni 
Post-1973 Alumni 


210 
118 


328 


Average Gift: $771 


Deferred Giving 
Bequests & Bequest Notices 3 


Total All Sources: 331 


7/1/85-12/31/85 
6 months 


Dollars Donors Dollars 


$201,336 
51,660 


$252,996 


173 
107 


280 
Average Gift: $420 


$ 91,127 
26,350 


$117,477 


$ 54,594 $ 12,304 


$307,590 $129,781 


General Annual Giving By Alumni 


(Excludes bequests and special gifts of $5,000 or more) 


1984-85 
12 months 


Donors Dollars 


o23 $128,249 
Average Gift: $397 


1985-86 
6 months 


Donors Dollars 


278 $92,171 
Average Gift: $332 


CEASS LIVING 
ALUMNI 
1915 2 
1916 6 
1917 6 
1918 2 
1919 4 
1920 6 
1921 13 
1922 22 
1923 14 
1924 16 
1925 27 
1926 30 
1927 32 
1928 39 
1929 23 
1930 38 
193% 45 
1932 o7 
1933 48 
1934 76 
1935 81 
1936 81 
1937 180 
1938 80 
1939 65 
1940 76 
1941 66 
1942 wal 
Pre-1942 Ti Zaz 
1973 32 
1974 61 
1975 82 
1976 49 
1977 85 
1978 99 
1979 127 
1980 121 
1981 129 
1982 123 
1983 129 
1984 136 
1985 7 


RMC Individual Giving by Class Through December 1985 


Post-1973 1,173 


TOTAL 2,405 


12 Months 
DONORS PART. 

0 0% 
0 0% 
2 33% 
il 50% 
0 0% 
1 16% 
W 15% 
2 9% 
1 7 Yo 
3 18% 
4 14% 
9 30% 
4 12% 
6 17% 
6 11% 
8 21% 
If 15% 
8 14% 
8 16% 
19 25 % 
28 34% 
L7 20% 
26 14% 
13 16% 
8 12% 
Te 14% 
7 10% 
9 12% 
210 17% 
6 18% 
10 16% 
26 31% 
5 10% 
14 16% 
6 6% 
2 9% 
7 5% 
9 6% 
5 4% 
sly 8% 
JE 5% 
0 0% 
118 10% 
328 13% 


GIVING 


AMOUNT 


0.00 
0.00 
125.00 
50.00 
0.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
125.00 
25.00 
4,025.00 
365.00 
9,/90.00 
3,225.00 
825.00 
2,035.00 
2,100.00 
7009-00 
3,750.00 
7 TAA 
1D) 305.00 
26,200.00 
4,335.00 


11037397.75 


2,600.00 
1170100 
2,900.00 

625.00 
3,800.00 


201,339.50 


2,650.00 
6,875.00 
34,600.00 
245.00 
2,070.00 
850.00 
2,360.00 
450.00 
875.00 
250.00 
280.00 
155.00 
0.00 


51,660.00 


252,999.50 


(Excluding Bequests) 


LIVING 
ALUMNI 


DONORS 


ONWNFPNDWrRFANWNFOWOWVODAOO 


10 


173 


iN pes = 


Wa 
ONPFPDNOOO0NO NO 


107 


280 


DAK Ae 


0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
20% 
20% 
16% 
16% 
23 % 
3% 
22% 
6% 
12% 
14% 
8% 
16% 
16% 
22% 
U7 oe 
11% 
17% 
16% 
16% 
12% 
15% 
15% 
8% 


14% 


25 %o 
24% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
7 Yo 
7% 
3% 
4% 
10% 
5% 
0% 


9% 


11% 


6 Months 


GIVING 


AMOUNT 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
50.00 
1,500.00 
450.00 
225.00 
450.00 
100.00 
1,700.00 
175.00 
1,250.00 
2,500.00 
175.00 
5,175.00 
2,050.00 
9,137.90 
15,203.30 
2,810.00 
4,445.00 
30,190.88 
1,225.00 
3,015.00 
4,300.56 
1,100.00 
3,900.00 


91,127.24 


4,070.00 
6,450.00 
5,550.00 
290.00 
5,050.00 
1,000.00 
2,130.00 
735.00 
250.00 
235.00 
440.00 
150.00 
0.00 


26,350.00 


117,477.24 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 
1753 West Congress Parkway © Chicago, Illinois °® 60612 (312) 942-7164 


THE BENJAMIN RUSH SOCIETY 


RICHARD E. MELCHER, M.D. '75 
CHAIRMAN 


Dear Benjamin Rush Society Members: 
It gives me great pleasure to provide you with a progress report on the Benjamin Rush Society. 


Through January of this fiscal year, gifts and pledges totaling $164,630 were received from 67 of our members, including $12,079 from 
two alumni bequests. This total compares to $204,210 from Benjamin Rush Society members in the first seven months last year, which in- 
cluded one exceptional gift of $71,500 and $40,610 from alumni bequests. 


Donors for fiscal 1985-86 have designated their gifts to the following purposes: 


Unrestricted to Rush Medical College $69,357 
Student Financial Assistance (RMC) 31,202 
Faculty and Student Endowment 30,500 
Various Operating Purposes 18,379 
Unrestricted to the Medical Center 11,000 
Research 4,192 


At its June 1985 meeting, the Executive Council unanimously endorsed a motion to open membership to donors who support specific 
academic, research or student programs in the college with annual gifts of $1,500 or more. The importance of unrestricted giving continues 
to grow, but leadership contributions for such areas as student financial assistance, the library's rare book room, curriculum support, and 
other projects now qualify for the Benjamin Rush Society as well. 


Regretably, several loyal members have died since our meeting last June: William B. Knox, M.D. ‘21, Julius G. Levy, M.D. '22, and Paul 
J. Patchen, M.D. ‘30. Our condolences to their families. 


I have been privileged, however, to welcome the following new members into the Benjamin Rush Society since July 1, 1985: 


Leonard A. Barrow, M.D. ‘40 (Billings, MT) 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Croghan (Winnetka, IL) 
C. Arnold Curry, M.D. '73 (Detroit, MI) 

Robert H. Duguid, M.D. ‘33 (Belair, MD) 

John Garvie, M.D. ‘74 (Portland, OR) 

Alton Hansen, M.D. ’31 (Sun City West, AZ) 
George Plain, M.D. ‘35 (South Bend, IN) 

Arnold D. Scheller, M.D. ’73 (Milton, MA) 

Ruth E. Schmidt (Chicago, IL) 

April H. Teitelbaum, M.D. ‘77 (Los Angeles, CA) 
Peter B. Theobald, M.D. '37 (Oconomowoc, WI) 
Jack Vander Schilden, M.D. '77 (Little Rock, AR) 


Presuming that all of last year’s annual members will renew before year end, our total membership stands at 123. 


This seems an appropriate opportunity to extend.my thanks to those volunteers serving on the Philanthropic Leadership Committee and 
the Class Agent Network whose diligence and personal commitment were responsible for identifying and recruiting many of these new members 
into the Society. 


I take particular pride in the growth of representation from my post-1973 colleagues. In just over two years, membership from this “new 
Rush” generation has increased from zero to 20, and I hope to announce some additional names at our next meeting on June 12—please 
mark your calendar. 


We can all take pride in the important part we play in keeping Rush Medical College strong. My sincere thanks for your continued interest 
and support. 


Glrhuol S Splodad 4.0. 


Gratefully, 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. 75 
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By Gerald S. Gotterer, M.D., Ph.D. 
Associate Dean for Medical Student Programs 


A medical school should optimally be able to provide students 
with assessments of their progress in developing clinical com- 
petence; these evaluations should also identify deficiencies and 
recommend programs to strengthen specific skills. As 
postgraduate training positions are becoming increasingly 
competitive and more attention is being focused on the 
relative performance of students, we feel especially obligated 
to have assessments which are as valid as possible. 

Clinical competence encompasses a wide range of abilities. 
The American Board of Internal Medicine, for example, has 
identified four major categories of abilities that a successful 
physician must have: attitudes and habits, interpersonal skills, 
motor and technical skills, and intellectual tools and abilities. 
These four major categories are subdivided into more specific 
abilities, the relative importance of which may differ from 
one specialty to the next. 

Some characteristics of the successful physician, such as 
a commitment to lifelong learning, cannot be evaluated until 
years after students have completed their undergraduate 
medical program. On the other hand, faculty are reasonably 
confident of their ability to measure a student's knowledge 
in specific disciplines. At Rush, clinical departments have used 
nationally validated examinations, such as the miniboards of 
the National Board of Medical Examiners, or examinations 
written by departmental faculty. 

The ability to evaluate undergraduate students in applica- 
tion of knowledge, problem solving, and specific clinical and 
interpersonal skills relies almost exclusively on clinical ratings 
by house staff and faculty. Most would concede that such 
evaluations, made after the fact and dependent on the 
memories of the raters, are global and highly subjective. As 
now carried out, these evaluations classify students into rough 
categories—outstanding (honors), adequate (pass), inadequate 
(fail), and, if pushed, not quite outstanding (high pass). The 
system is unsuccessful in reliably defining finer gradations of 
performance and (more to the point) specific areas of strengths 
and weaknesses. 

In recent years a variety of approaches has been devised 
to find better ways to assess clinical performance. In the 1960s 
Christine McGuire, M.A., professor of medical education at 
the University of Illinois, pioneered the development of paper 
and pencil patient management problems ( PMPs) in both 
linear and branching formats. Howard Barrows, M.D., now 
associate dean for educational affairs at Southern Illinois 
University, has used a more open-ended simulation which 
provides the student a full range of diagnostic or therapeutic 
options from which to choose. Computer simulations, cur- 
rently being developed by the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, provide for ease of interaction and allow for the ad- 
dition of variables, such as the passage of time, which increase 
the realism of the simulation. For a more reliable assessment 
of physical examination skills and interpersonal competen- 
cies, actors simulating patients and trained real patients have 
been used to allow for standard presentation of a clinical situa- 
tion. An even more recent development has been the “Multi- 
ple Station Objective Clinical Evaluation,” which arrays 
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simulations and other measures of competence sequentially 
to assess very focused aspects of clinical activity. 

The biggest damper on enthusiasm about these new ap- 
proaches to evaluating clinical competence has been the ques- 
tion of whether results of such assessments can be general- 
ized. Vivian Erviti, Ph.D., and colleagues at the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, for example, have concluded 
that the audit of at least ten clinical records is required to ob- 
tain a stable estimate of an individual's performance in a par- 
ticular clinical setting with a given medical diagnosis. 

Clearly, it is still uncertain which are the best measures and 
whether the newer ones will be any better than the currently 
used subjective assessments. 

Within this context, I am pleased to report on developments 
in this area at Rush. At this time the subjective assessments 
of faculty and house officers remain the best source of infor- 
mation about the student’s clinical performance. A new pro- 
gram developed by Larry Goodman, M.D., assistant dean 
for clinical curriculum, attempts to make better use of this 
information. The dean’s office has started providing careful 
review, assessment and counseling to students who have 
received passing grades in their core clerkships, but for whom 
specific problem areas have been cited by course directors 
and/or clinical faculty. Dr. Goodman has been meeting with 
each of the students so identified, examining the problems 
indicated, and exploring whether special electives or other 
remedial activities might be suggested. We hope that this 
careful review will remedy focal weakness before the students 
leave Rush. 

A second development of note has been the introduction 
of experience with simulated patients. Under the direction of 
Robert Rosen, M.D., and Kay Lofgren, M.S.W., individuals 
have been trained to present special histories and characteristic 
physical findings so as to simulate specific clinical conditions. 
These simulations have been used in the new Alternative 
Preclinical Curriculum in the unit titled, “Introduction to the 
Patient.” This approach not only allows the instructor to 
observe the student carry out a patient interview and examina- 
tion, but also to interrupt, question and discuss the student's 
approach in a manner that would be awkward and restricted 
with a real patient. Simulated patients are also being used in 
“Observation and Communication,” the second-year course 
in the regular curriculum concerned with interviewing and 
the doctor-patient relationship. This initial experience in the 
use of simulated patients in instruction will be directly ap- 
plicable to developing more reliable and specific assessments 
of students’ clinical performance. 

The availability of reliable evaluation with timely feedback 
would enable students to plot their progress better and would 
greatly enhance the clinieal teaching program. The recent 
research in medical education mentioned earlier emphasizes 
the need for a multidisciplinary group to assess critically the 
most appropriate available measures of clinical competence 
and adapt them to the specific needs of our Rush program. 
We hope that such interdisciplinary discussions would lead 
to the development of a “Rush Clinical Assessment Center.” 
The faculty could define a range of critical clinical skills 
that all students should have mastered by the time they leave 
Rush. Then students, on their own initiative, could check 
into the center and be tested for competence in particular 
clinical skills. Es) 
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Alumni Receptions at Professional Meetings 


The Alumni Association has co-sponsored several receptions 
in conjunction with national professional society conferences. 
Rush again joined other medical schools in the northern 
and downstate regions of the American College of Physicians 
in co-sponsoring an alumni reception on Friday, April 11, in 
San Francisco, California. Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president 
of Rush University and Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center, and Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean of Rush Medical 
College, were both on hand to greet alumni as well as former 
members of the faculty and Medical Center house staff. 

On Saturday, April 12, Dr. Henikoff hosted an afternoon 
reception for alumni in the Los Angeles area. 

The annual scientific meetings of the American College of 
Cardiology were held the week of March 10 in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Joseph V. Messer, M.D., director of the Section of 
Cardiology at Rush, welcomed alumni and faculty at a recep- 
tion on March 11. 


Douglas O. Olsen, M.D. '79, and his wife, of 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


fessor of surgery. 


Gerritt F. Smith, M.D. '76 (center), Lafayette, In- 
diana, with Jeffrey Arbeit, M.D. '76, and his wife, 


New York. Wilson, M.D. ‘78. 


L. Penfield Faber, M.D., associate vice president, 
surgical sciences and services at the Medical 
Center, with Carl Davis Jr., M.D., emeritus pro- 


Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75, and Michael 


On October 1, 1985, William E. Deutsch, M.D., chairman 
of the Department of Ophthalmology at Rush, hosted a recep- 
tion in San Francisco during the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology. 

Dr. Henikoff and L. Penfield Faber, M.D., associate vice 
president and associate dean, surgical sciences and services, 
were hosts to approximately 80 alumni and faculty at a recep- 
tion held in conjunction with the 71st Annual Clinical Con- 
gress of the American College of Surgeons in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 15, 1985. A particular highlight of the reception, which 
was held at the Medical Center, was a pictorial display of 
the history of surgery at Rush. 

The calendar of events on the back cover of each issue of 
the Record details upcoming receptions. We heartily en- 
courage your attendance and if you have any questions, please 
contact the Alumni Office at (312) 942-7165. 


Laurie Ahlgren, M.D. '76 (left), Boston, and 
Beatrice Pitcher, M.D. ‘76, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


ti 


Phyllis C. Bleck, M.D. '79 (left), Chatham, New 
Jersey, with Marva Anderson, assistant director, 
alumni relations. 


In Brief... 


¢ Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s has been 
awarded a five-year grant for $724,500 
to develop a medical education cur- 
riculum and research program in preven- 
tive cardiology. The Preventive Car- 
diology Academic Award, one of only 
four such grants given last year by the 
National Heart, Lung and Blood In- 
stitute of the National Institutes of 
Health, was presented to Philip R. Lieb- 
son, M.D., associate professor of inter- 
nal medicine and preventive medicine, 
and chief of the Cardiac Graphics 
Laboratory, Section of Cardiology. He 
will develop a comprehensive preventive 
cardiology curriculum, with particular 
emphasis on the clinical clerkships of in- 
ternal medicine, family practice, 
pediatrics and surgery. New courses and 
new material for present courses will 
also be developed to cover the preclinical 
years and postgraduate education for 
resident physicians and attendings. 
Research funded by the grant will in- 
clude longitudinal studies of heart 
disease risk factors. 


e University Research Week in February 
highlighted the first Ray A. and Robert 
L. Kroc Lectureship in Multiple 
Sclerosis, which was delivered by Byron 
H. Waksman, M.D., director of research 
programs, National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society. The lectureship was establish- 
ed by a grant from the Kroc Foundation. 
Also featured were presentations by 
faculty and student researchers, a poster 
session and scientific symposium. 


e The Section of Child Psychiatry 
recently opened a 14-bed inpatient unit, 
specializing in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of childhood depression and 
related affective disorders. Designed to 
respond quickly to the depressed child's 
behavioral, educational, medical and 
familial problems, the program offers a 
comprehensive blend of medical, 
psychiatric, educational and psycho- 
logical evaluation and treatment 
services. 


¢ The Medical Center, in January, per- 
formed its first extracorporeal 
shockwave lithotripsy procedure which 
uses shock waves to dissolve kidney 


Medical Center News 


stones into small, excretable pieces. Us- 
ing lithotripsy, the patient's hospital stay 
is usually three to four days; in some 
cases only outpatient treatment is need- 
ed. Surgery requires a hospital stay of 
up to two weeks. 


¢ Following more than a year of plan- 
ning, protocol preparations and renova- 
tions to the surgical intensive care unit, 
the Medical Center is ready to begin its 
cardiac transplant program. Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, among the first 
to perform a successful heart transplant 
in the 1960s, joins 35 other cardiac 
transplant centers across the United 
States and now has one of four cardiac 
transplant programs in Chicago. 
Medical director of the program is car- 
diologist Roger Billhardt, M.D., 
associate director of the Medical Inten- 
sive Care Unit, and surgical director is 
Hassan Najafi, M.D., chairman of car- 
diovascular surgery, who performed the 
first successful cardiac transplant in 
Chicago in 1968. At that time, 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital per- 
formed nearly 75 percent of all the heart 
operations in the city, including 300 
open heart cases annually. According to 
Dr. Najafi, transplant efforts had been 
abandoned at the Medical Center 
because no medications were available 
to counteract organ rejection, but that 
has changed with the advent of the drug, 
cyclosporine. 


e The Medical Center has signed a lease 
for 11,000 square feet to establish wide- 
ranging orthopedic and _ internal 
medicine programs in River City, a 
mixed-use residential and commercial 
development on the Chicago River. A 
major portion of the space is being 
subleased to Orthopedics Associates, a 
physician’s group affiliated with the 
Medical Center, while preventive 
medicine and internal medicine services 
will be provided through the River 
City Medical Center, managed by Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. 


e The Checagou, DuSable, Ft. Dear- 
born Historical Commission, Inc., a not- 
for-profit organization, selected the 
Medical Center to receive the Pointe 
DuSable Award in the category of health 
at its first annual awards cermony in 


~ February. 


¢ Two new member clinics have joined 
the Rush Occupational Health Network, 
bringing the total to six centers 
specifically designed for employees of 
industrial firms in the Chicago area. 
New to the network are the O’Hare In- 
dustrial Clinics in Elk Grove Village and 
in Schaumburg. 


e ANCHOR Organization for Health 
Maintenance, established by the 
Medical Center, opened its first office 
outside Illinois in Merrillville, Indiana, 
in January. The HMO has 18 offices in 
Chicago and the surrounding area. 


e The Medical Center, in November, 
launched Rush Contract Care, a pre- 
ferred provider organization (PPO) 
which works within the framework of 
existing health insurance plans. 


e Richard F. Harvey, M.D., has been 
appointed chairman of the Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 
He also serves as vice president of 
medical services, chief medical officer 
and physiatrist at Marianjoy Rehabilita- 
tion Center in Wheaton, Illinois, and he 
is president of the Rehabilitation 
Medicine Clinic of DuPage Service 
Corp. 


e Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's is one of 
five medical centers in a research net- 
work recently established by the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute to develop stan- 
dardized procedures for using flow 
cytometry to detect bladder cancer. 
More than half of the 38,000 bladder 
cancer patients diagnosed and treated 
annually in the United States will even- 
tually develop new tumors. Currently, 
these patients:are monitored by testing 
biopsy samples removed with a 
cytoscope in a procedure that is in- 
vasive, uncomfortable and relatively ex- 
pensive. With flow cytometry, which 
has become clinically available in just 
the past five years, patients simply pro- 
vide a urine sample for analysis. Besides 
Rush, the research network includes 
Memorial Sloan Kettering Cancer 
Center, Strong Memorial Hospital of 
the University of Rochester, the Hospital 
of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine (all in New York) and the 
University of California-San Diego 
Medical Center. Bs 
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Seven Medical Center physicians were recently named to en- 
dowed professorships at Rush University. Six appointments 
were announced at the February meeting of the Medical 
Center’s Board of Trustees and a new named professorship 
was also established this past fall. In addition, the Woman's 
Board established a chair in child psychiatry, bringing to 33 
the total number of endowed chairs in the University. 

Newly appointed named professors include: 

e Herbert Kaizer, M.D., Ph.D., the first Coleman/Fannie 
May Candies Foundation Professor and director, The Thomas 
Hazen Thorne Bone Marrow Transplant Center: In 
September, 1985, The Coleman/Fannie May Candies Foun- 
dation made a $3 million gift to Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
for the Bone Marrow Transplant Center to expand patient 
care and research programs. In appreciation, Medical Center 
Trustees established the professorship and named the unit The 
Thomas Hazen Thorne Bone Marrow Transplant Center, 
honoring the memory of a former director of the foundation 
who died of leukemia at the age of 32. 

Dr. Kaizer is well known for his work in autologous 
transplantation. He joined the Medical Center in 1983 and 
is on the faculty of the departments of immunology/ 
microbiology, internal medicine and pediatrics. Dr. Kaizer 
received a Ph.D. degree in psychology from Boston Univer- 
sity and an M.D. from Stanford. 
¢ Jorge O. Galante, M.D., D.M.Sc., the first William A. 
Hark, M.D.-Susanne G. Swift Professor and chairman of or- 
thopedic surgery: The Hark-Swift Chair was initiated in 1977 
by funds provided by members of the department, and added 
to by Dr. William Hark’s widow, Marguerite, as well as the 
estate of Miss Swift, and other family, friends and patients. 
The new Hark-Swift Chair is named for William A. Hark, 
M.D., a former member of the Department of Orthopedic 
Surgery, who died in 1981. Miss Swift was a patient of Dr. 
Hark, his father, Fred W. Hark, M.D., and Carl Hedblom, 
Jr., M.D., all of whom were in practice together at the Medical 
Center. 

Dr. Galante has been professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Orthopedic Surgery since 1972. A native of 
Argentina, he received his M.D. degree from the University 
of Buenos Aires and later received the research degree of doc- 
tor of medical science from the University of Goteborg in 
Sweden. Under his leadership, the Department of Orthopedic 
Surgery has attained international eminence both in its clinical 
and research components. 


e Samuel P. Gotoff, M.D., the Woman’s Board Professor and | 


chairman of pediatrics: The Woman's Board Chair of 
Pediatrics was established in 1968 and was the first endowed 
chair of pediatrics at any hospital in the country. 

Dr. Gotoff, who recently joined the Medical Center, 
previously served as professor of pediatrics at the Pritzker 
School of Medicine of The University of Chicago and chair- 
man of the Department of Pediatrics at Michael Reese 
Hospital and Medical Center. He received his M.D. degree 
from the University of Rochester School of Medicine, 
Rochester, New York. 


Appointments Made to Endowed Chairs 


e William H. Knospe, M.D., the Elodia Kehm Professor of 
hematology and director, Section of Hematology: the Kehm 
Chair was established in 1969 by a bequest honoring the 
widow of the owner of Kehm Construction, who died of 
cancer in 1932. 

Dr. Knospe has been a senior attending physician in inter- 

nal medicine and professor of medicine at the Medical Center 
since 1974. He came to Rush in 1967 as assistant director of 
hematology for the radio-hematology laboratory. Dr: Knospe 
received his M.D. degree from the University of Illinois School 
of Medicine. 
e Stuart Levin, M.D., the James Lowenstine Professor of in- 
ternal medicine and director, Section of Infectious Disease: 
The Lowenstine Chair was created in 1971 through gifts from 
the Lowenstine Foundation and Mr. Lowenstine to promote 
the philosophy of patient-centered care, particularly the 
clinical training of the family doctor. 

Dr. Levin, who joined the Medical Center in 1967, is also 
associate professor of immunology/microbiology and preven- 
tive medicine and senior scientist in microbiology. He received 
his M.D. degree from the University of Illinois School of 
Medicine. 
¢ Seymour M. Sabesin, M.D., the Josephine Dyrenforth Pro- 
fessor of gastroenterology and director, Section of Digestive 
Diseases: The Chair was established in 1968 by Mrs. 
Dyrenforth in appreciation of the care given her husband, 
Arthur, a well-known Chicago attorney. 

Dr. Sabesin, who recently joined the Medical Center, 
previously served as professor of medicine and director, Divi- 
sion of Gastroenterology and director, Training Program, 
Research in Liver Disease, at the University of Tennessee 
Center for Health Sciences. He received his M.D. degree from 
New York University School of Medicine. 
¢ Thomas J. Schnitzer, M.D., Ph.D., the Willard L. Wood, 
M.D., Professor of rheumatology and director, Sections of 
Rheumatology and Geriatric Medicine: The Wood Chair was 
established in 1969 by Charles S. Pillsbury, his family, and 
other patients of Dr. Wood, who graduated from Rush 
Medical College (Class of 1930) and who was a faculty 
member for more than 55 years. 

Dr. Schnitzer joined the Medical Center in 1985. Previous- 
ly, he was on staff at the University of Michigan Medical 
School, serving as associate professor, internal medicine, and 
attending physician and coordinator of clinical training con- 
ferences for the Department of Medicine’s Arthritis Division. 
He is a graduate of the Harvard Medical School and received 
his Ph.D. degree from the Council for National Academic 
Award, London, England. 
¢ The Woman’s Board Chair of Child Psychiatry: Last year, 
the Woman’s Board voted to fund a professorship in child 
psychiatry as an expression of its concern for the mental well- 
being of youth. The establishment of this Chair will make 
possible the development of innovative treatment programs, 
new research and increased training opportunities for physi- 
cians in this subspecialty. This is the Board’s second commit- 
ment to an endowed chair. & 


1924 


Ralph W. Elston is going on 87 years of 
age and lays claim to being “the oldest 
living Rush alumnus in Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, proper.” 


1934 


Samuel Feldman, for 20 odd years, was 
the fire surgeon in Yonkers, New York, 
where he and his wife, Lillian, live. 


1935 


Eva Tysse McGilvray currently is 
translating the works of a German 
theologian who is the head of a “large, 
unusual-type hospital.” 


Marshall P. Welles and his wife, Helen, 
of Pasadena, California, celebrated both 
his 50th class reunion and their golden 
wedding anniversary in big fashion last 
year. Their three children put ona gala 
reception in honor of their wedding and 
guests included a missionary friend from 
China and another from Thailand. 
(Marshall was a medical missionary 
doctor and Helen, a missionary nurse, 
for 35 years.) Marshall had to have two 
cataract operations, but now is back at 
work, 


1936 


Louis Belinson was appointed by Florida 
Governor Graham to the newly formed 
Human Rights Advocacy Committee for 
Developmental Services, after com- 
pleting two terms on the District V 
Human Rights Advocacy Committee. 


Simon M. Shubitz recently was selected 
to appear in Who's Who in California. 


1937 


Walvin R. Giedt was honored by the 
state of Washington with the dedication 
of a new $8.5 million public health 
laboratory. The lab was named: “The 
W. R. Giedt Public Health Labora- 
tories.” Walvin has served as chief of the 
Division of Epidemiology and Labora- 
tories, Washington State Department of 
Health, from 1943 to 1971. 


Robert B. Greenman and his wife, Lillie, 
recently took a three-week tour to China 
arranged by China-U.S. Scientific 
Exchanges. 


Felix H. Ocko, of Piedmont, California, 
writes that he is still practicing —but get- 
ting older. 


1942 


George H. Handy retired last year 
as chief medical consultant for the 
Bureau of Social Security Disability In- 
surance of the Department of Health 
and Social Services of the State Medical 
Society of Wisconsin. George received 
his master’s degree in public health in 
1965. He is a member of the Executive 
Council of the Alumni Association of 
Rush Medical College and serves as class 
agent for 1942. 


1973 


Bruce I. Luke is at Queens Medical 
Center in Hawaii. 


1974 


Tina M. Blair is the first woman to be 
elected vice speaker of the American 
College of Emergency Physicians 
(ACEP) Council, and also serves as 
chairman of the Emergency Medical Ser- 
vices Committee of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. She is chief of 
emergency services at Brockton Hospital 
and assistant clinical professor of 
emergency medicine at Brown Univer- 
sity and the University of Massachusetts 
School of Medicine. She is also chair- 
man of the board of the Bari Group, an 
investment and financial planning 
organization. 


Harold A. Kessler was elected to 
fellowship in the American College of 
Physicians, one of about 600 chosen na- 
tionally this year. A specialist in inter- 
nal medicine/infectious disease, Harold 
is a member of the staff at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. 


Doris J. McCulley was interviewed on 
WGCTI radio in Chicago on the program 
“NAACP in Action.” Doris is medical 
director of Provident Hospital and has 
an MBA from The University of 


Chicago. She is also the only black 
female medical director in Chicago. She 
was named the Illinois Masonic Medical 
Center’s Intern of the Year in 1975. 


1975 


Most of the following notes have been 
condensed from information submitted 
for the Class of '75 Memory Book, com- 
piled for the 10-year reunion last June. 


George D. Benton has a private practice 
and is a clinical instructor in the family 
practice residency program at the 
University of Wisconsin where he also 
is a preceptor for the School of Nursing 
and the School of Allied Health Physi- 
cian Assistant Program. A diplomate of 
the American Board of Family Practice 
and a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion of Family Practice, he was a fami- 
ly practitioner at Dean Medical Center 
for 6% years. George has two sons and 
a daughter, ages 21, 19 and 10. The two 
oldest are in college in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Joseph P. Bernardini has had a private, 
solo orthopedic practice since 1979 
when he completed an orthopedic 
residency at Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital, Pennsylvania. He 
now lives in Vineland, New Jersey, and 
is on staff at three local hospitals. Joe 
and his wife, Cynthia, a former staff 
nurse at Rush, have three sons, Brad, 
13, Matthew, 7 and Adam, 112. They 
all enjoy spending summers on Brigatine 
Island off New Jersey’s Atlantic Coast. 


Thomas W. Broderick is a diagnostic 
radiologist in Orange, California, and 
is especially interested in computerized 
tomography. He also holds a clinical ap- 
pointment at the University of 
California-San Diego, where he com- 
pleted his residency. His favorite hob- 
bies are snow skiing, golf and sports car 
racing. 


Robert B. Cairns married Mary Murphy 
in 1980. Their daughter, Maria 
Kathleen, was born in 1981, and son, 
Daniel, in 1984. Currently, Robert is 
medical director for the 24-hour 
freestanding emergency room at the 
Urgent Care Center for Health America, 
an HMO in Tucson, Arizona. He com- 
pleted a family medicine residency at the 
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University of Arizona Health Center in 
1981 after an internship at Maricopa 
County Hospital in Phoenix and three 
years as an Indian Health Service 
general medical officer. 


William P. Carlson loves to backpack 
so much he took a three-week trek to the 
base of Mt. Everest, serving as physician 
for his traveling group, and also spent 
six weeks in Southeast Asia (but “no 
work allowed!” then). He sprouted roots 
in the West during an internship in 
Oakland, California, and a family prac- 
tice residency in Martinez. “I am now 
quite satisfied with the grandeur of nor- 
thern California and the West for trek- 
king closer to home,” he says. He cur- 
rently works in Arcata, California, as 
medical director of a community health 
center with a sideline of emergency 
medicine at the hospital. 


Martin P. Faber and his wife are the 
parents of “six beautiful children” rang- 
ing in age from 13 years to 11%. They 
live in Princeton, Illinois, where he is 
part of a corporate practice in family 
medicine and an active member of the 
medical staff at Perry Memorial 
Hospital, serving as president for the last 
two years. In 1979 he became an instruc- 
tor in the Department of Family Prac- 
tice of the University of Illinois and con- 
tinues to teach physical diagnosis to 
students of the Peoria School of 
Medicine. 


Glen O. Gabbard, certified by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 
is very active in psychiatric research and 
has published some 50 papers in the last 
seven years. Praeger, of New York, 
recently published his book on altered 
mind/body perception, and he has just 
completed a book on psychiatry and the 
cinema. In addition to writing and do- 
ing research, Glen is section chief of the 
F. C. Menninger Memorial Hospital in 
Topeka, Kansas, and also teaches at the 
Karl Menninger School of Psychiatry 
and at the Topeka Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, from which he recent- 
ly graduated. He has four children, from 
5 to 16 years old, and all are doing well. 


Steven Gitelis is director of the Bone 
Bank and of the Section of Orthopedic 
Oncology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s. He also teaches, practices and 
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does research in orthopedic surgery. 
Steve and his wife, Mary, have two 
children, Marc, 3%, and Sarah, 2, and 
live in Downers Grove, Illinois. He is 
president-elect of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Rush Medical College. 


Beverly C. Glas shares a three-year-old 
family practice with her husband, John 
Pace, Class of '74. They live in 
Elmhurst, Illinois, with their three 
children, Randall, 8, Lauren, 6, and 
Rebecca, 4. 


Christopher G. Goetz is currently 
teaching and doing research in neurol- 
ogy at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. 


Henry M. Gold and his wife Karen, a 
former operating room nurse at Rush, 
live in a 200-year-old farm house in 
Massachusetts, and have 65 acres of 
woodland with deer, fox and turkeys. 
Last year they took up beekeeping and 
were surprised by a bear visiting the 
hives. Brian, 6, is a “budding magician 
who always wants to show off his 
tricks” and Colin was born in 
September. Board-certified, Henry is a 
staff radiologist at a Hillcrest Hospital 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


J. Brian Hancock serves as executive 
director for Insta Care, a walk-in 
medical care facility, and as project 
medical director for the Saginaw 
(Michigan) Area Advanced Life Support 
System. He, his wife, Linda, and their 
three children, Shannon, Courtney and 
J. Brian I], “thoroughly enjoy living in 
Michigan.” He also holds a clinical 
faculty position at Michigan State 
University, is a member of a five-man 
group practice in Saginaw and has suc- 
cessfully completed specialty certifica- 
tion examinations in emergency and in- 
ternal medicine. 


Stephen R. Humowiecki founded the 
Wholistic Health Center of Oak Park (Il- 
linois) following his residency in family 
practice at West Suburban Hospital. 
The center is a not-for-profit, inter- 
disciplinary approach to health promo- 
tion, disease prevention, and treatment. 
His wife, Judy, works there as a 
psychologist. They have three children, 
Mark, Joel and Amy, and enjoy play- 
ing tennis, soccer and basketball with 
them. He continues to be involved in 


residency education at West Suburban 
and is a “sometimes involved member” 
of Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
“Any free time is spent growing flowers, 
trees, shrubs and edible things that bring 
some elements of beauty and order. 
Also, I have learned to practice what I 
preach about diet, exercise and stress 
management,” Stephen says. 


Michael L. Hundert is director of 
medical intensive care at Flushing (New 
York) Hospital; senior assistant attend- 
ing, Department of Medicine, North 
Shore Hospital; and clinical instructor 
at Cornell University, where he com- 
pleted his residency training. He is also 
a diplomate of the Medical Board of In- 
ternal Medicine and member of the 
American Society of Critical Care 
Medicine. Michael and his wife, Amy, 
have been married since 1973 and have 
two children, Julie, 7, and Joshua, 3. He 
says they are “enjoying New York life 
a great deal.” 


Jeffrey R. Kanofsky completed a 
residency at the University of Illinois 
Hospital and a fellowship in hema- 
tology/oncology at The University of 
Chicago. He is now a staff physician at 
Hines (Illinois) V. A. Hospital and 
an assistant professor of medicine at 
Loyola Stritch School of Medicine. He 
also has an NIH-funded lab which 
studies singlet oxygen chemistry of 
relevance to medicine. 


Lloyd H. Kasper is interested in 
sculpting. In fact, he had a one-man 
show in Woodstock, Vermont, and a 
sculpture display at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. He is married to Judy Miller 
and they have two sons who have the 
same birthday. Isaac was 6 and Eli was 
2 on March 7. A recipient of an NIH 
Clinical Investigator Award and an NIH 
Young Investigator Award, Lloyd com- 
pleted a fellowship in microbiology at 
Dartmouth, after an internship and 
residency in neurology. He is now on 
the faculty there, doing some clinical 
teaching but mostly research on the im- 
mune system in toxoplasmosis and 
Guillain-Barre Syndrome. He is also 
busy building a post and beam (oak 
frame) home in Norwich, Vermont. 


Jeffrey C. King completed a four-year 
residency in ob/gyn at Rush and then 


moved to Louisville, Kentucky, for a 
maternal-fetal medicine fellowship. 
After a year, the head of the department 
took a chairmanship at Georgetown 
University Hospital and Jeff went with 
him, completed his fellowship there and 
then accepted a full-time faculty position 
as assistant professor. He is also in pri- 
vate practice, directs the Georgetown 
Maternal Transport Service and is assis- 
tant director of the residency program. 
About a year ago, he and his wife, Ruth 
Anne, traveled to Kenya where, for two 
weeks, he taught a course dealing with 
pregnancy and health care.delivery in 
developing countries. He is currently 
doing a research project on oligohy 
dramnios and lung development and has 
spent a month in London studying feto- 
scopy at King’s College Hospital. “While 
we do not have children,” Jeffrey says, 
“Ruth Anne and I have a golden retriev- 
er that’s just like having five children.” 
They live in McLean, Virginia. 


John A. Kowalski spent six years at 
Cook County Hospital and currently is 
in private practice in internal medicine 
and infectious diseases with privileges at 
several Chicago hospitals. 


Jeffrey Kramer spent two years at 
Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center after graduation and then two 
years back at Rush, during which time 
he wrote and published various articles 
and chapters related to neurology and 
neuropharmacology. For the last six 
years he has been in private practice in 
Chicago’s north suburbs and teaching 
residents at Weiss Memorial Hospital. 
Jeff has been married to Bonnie for 11 
years and they have three children, 
Michael, 8; Erika, 5; and Elizabeth, 1. 


Richard E. Melcher and his wife of 13 
years, Nan, live in Augusta, Georgia, 
and watch the Bulldogs play football in 
Athens. They have two children, Evan, 
10 and Erin, 7. Rich recently became 
director of Geriatric Ambulatory Care 
at the Medical College of Georgia, and 
assistant director of the Georgia War 
Veterans Nursing Home. He has been 
in private practice since moving to 
Augusta in 1978, after a three-year 
residency in family practice at West 
Suburban Hospital Medical Center, Oak 
Park, Illinois. An active member of 
the Alumni Association’s Executive 


Council, Rich is the new chairman of the 
Benjamin Rush Society. 


Kenneth A. Miller entered solo private 
practice in rheumatology in Danbury, 
Connecticut, in 1980. He added an 
associate in 1984 and so has had more 
free time to spend with his wife, Randi, 
and their three children, Matthew, 8%, 
David, 7, and Jared, 4. He enjoys a 
weekly tennis game and, “I coach the 
children’s soccer club, which makes me 
feel young again.” Kenneth’s rheuma- 
tology fellowship was at the University 
of Massachusetts. He is a co-author of 
several clinical papers on juvenile 
rheumatoid arthritis, a Reiter’s Family 
Study and a paper on primary fibro- 
myalgia. Now, in addition to his prac- 
tice, he attends a Yale Rheumatology 
Clinic, teaches residents at Danbury 
Hospital and serves on the legislative 
committee of the Fairfield Medical 
Society. 


_ Sandra Miller has a “very busy” private 


practice in Phoenix, Arizona, and also 
teaches in the Good Samaritan Family 
Practice Residency Program. She mar- 
ried Ted Cavallo, a history teacher, in 
1984, and still spends her free time riding 
her horses, hiking and cross-country 
skiing. 


Deborah Morton-Turski married 
classmate Pat shortly after graduation. 
Since July, 1981, she has had a full-time 
private practice in Madison, Wisconsin, 
as a member of a group of seven 
pathologists. And she has a clinical ap- 
pointment at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, through which she teaches medical 
students and house staff. “The most ex- 
citing development in my life was the 
birth of our son, Michael, in 1983!” 


R. Joseph Olk teaches and does research 
in ophthalmology and also manages an 
active private practice full time at Barnes 
Hospital and Washington University 
School of Medicine in St. Louis. At the 
annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology, he 
presented the first research results 
proving that a new laser technique 
called “modified grid” can reverse the 
leading cause of vision loss in diabetics 
nearly 100 percent of the time. His 
children are 7, 4, and 3, and he enjoys 


~ tennis and skiing with his entire family. 


In addition, he is the current president 
of the Alumni Association. 


Seymour H. Perlstein says he has en- 
joyed practicing ophthalmology for the 
last seven years and in that time has had 
15 articles published. He and his wife 
live in Brooklyn, New York, with their 
five children. 


Stephen J. Playe is an emergency physi- 
cian at Baystate Medical Center, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where he is 
also director of emergency service 
education. In “real life” he is “still mar- 
ried” to Ann and they have two 
children, Eden, 6, and Erik, 3. Stephen’s 
“major accomplishment” since gradua- 
tion is the three-story playhouse he built 
in their back yard. He often sees Hank 
and Karen Gold and once in a while 
runs into Mickey and Jill Peck, Class of 
‘74, and Bill and Dorothy Dwyer and 
their burgeoning families. And he’s still 
looking for traces of “Maharishi Bickel.” 


Lisa C. Plymate shares a practice with 
Group Health Cooperative, an HMO 
in Tacoma, Washington. She switched 
there from the American Lake Veterans 
Administration and, before that, she 
was the first and only female staff physi- 
cian at the Mason Clinic in Seattle. She 
and her husband, Steve, a reproductive 
endrocrinologist and chief of clinical 
investigation at Madigan Army Medical 
Center, have two daughters, Sarah, 6, 
and Corrine, 4. They are “eager to 
host any visitors from the classes of 
‘74 and ‘75, if anyone ever gets to the 
Northwest.” 


Steven J. Rottman has a “very unique 
position” as the medical director for the 
City of Burbank Emergency Medical 
Services. He teaches and rides with 
paramedics, and conducts clinical 
research in out-of-hospital pain control 
and cardiac resuscitation. He currently 
is clinical associate professor at the USC 
School of Medicine, where he completed 
his residency (the final year as chief resi- 
dent) and then served on the full-time 
faculty for two years. He continues to 
maintain his clinical skills as a practi- 
tioner of emergency medicine at a com- 
munity hospital and also gives the oral 
examinations for board certification by 
the American Board of Emergency 
Medicine. Steve and his wife, Gayla, a 
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faculty member in psychology at USC, 
live in Santa Monica with their 2-year- 
old twins, Benjamin and Devra. “With 
great regrets,” he missed the 10th re- 
union; he was chairing a session at the 
4th World Congress on Emergency and 
Disaster Medicine in England. But Steve 
did make it back to Rush at the time of 
Dr. John (Jack) Graettinger’s retirement 
party and managed a quick tour of the 
Medical Center then. 


David B. Rubin and his wife, Marilyn 
Terrado, have a daughter, Elena, born 
May 22. David also is very excited 
about returning to Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center in July. He 
will be on the staff of the Department 
of Medicine, Pulmonary Section. He 
said he “was given an offer I could not 
refuse” and so will be leaving North- 
western Memorial Hospital to return to 
his alma mater. 


Bruce F, Schilt is an Indiana cardiologist 
at a very large, urban hospital and two 
smaller rural hospitals. “I have been 
amazed by all of the interesting patients 
I have seen over the years at my smaller 
hospitals,” Bruce says. He’s also part of 
a small group practice, which offers “ad- 
vantages and flexibility.” His children 
are 7, 5 and 2%. He plays tennis and 
trains year-round for an occasional 
triathalon. 


Kenneth S. Shapiro splits his time be- 
tween a private practice in nephrology 
and teaching at New York Medical Col- 
lege. He and his wife, Debbie, have five 
children, including a set of twins, nearly 
4. “Ten years does not seem to be a long 
time,” Kenneth says, “yet considering all 
that has happened, it could have been 
a lifetime.” He hasn’t had a chance to 
circumnavigate the globe, but the family 
sailboat, “Priority,” is a “great place to 
unwind after a frazzled week.” 


Steven E. Sicher and his family have 
moved around—from New York, to San 
Francisco, to Peoria, where he now 
shares a small group ophthalmology 
practice. Steven also is chief of the Divi- 
sion of Ophthalmology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine at 
Peoria. He and his wife, Nancy, have 
three children aged 8, 5, and 3, and the 
“usual menagerie of goldfish, parakeets, 
cats, et al.” 


Ellen C. Smith recently changed careers 
and re-entered academic medicine. Last 
June she was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois with a MPH in Health 
Resources Management and received the 
Alan W. Donaldson Memorial Award 
for academic excellence, leadership and 
service. She married Barry Von Der 
Meulen eight years ago and has three 
fine stepchildren. They enjoy sailing and 
have cruised Lake Michigan, Green Bay, 
Lake Huron and the North Channel. 


Patrick A. Turski married Deb shortly 
after graduation, and he is “happy to 
say that the last 10 years have been busy 


and exciting.” Their son, “Big Mike, 3, 


never ceases to amaze us with his en- 
thusiasm” and, “professionally, I can 
truthfully say that I enjoy my work,” 
Pat writes, describing the combination 
of research, teaching and clinical 
neuroradiology as challenging and 
fulfilling. Currently, he is vice-chairman 
and associate professor of neuro- 
radiology and neurosurgery (Hon.), at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 


Theodore Tyberg is in private practice 
at New York Hospital, assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine at Cornell Medical 
School, and the clinical cardiologist for 
a new cholesterol study. The research is 
being conducted by the Rogosen Kidney 
Institute and the NIH. He and his 
wife have two daughters, and are “hap- 
pily living” in New York City and 
Connecticut. 


Paul H. Werner has a son, Judson, 5, 
and is in private practice in cardiotho- 
racic surgery in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


David A. Ziegler lives and works in a 
western suburb of Houston, Texas. He 
has a private family practice, and his 
wife, Barbara, is active in the Harris 
County Medical Auxilliary and works 
with drug abuse prevention in elemen- 
tary schools. They have four children. 
Greer, 21, is a pre-med major, and 
Michelle, 18, is studying communica- 
tions, both at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Twins Shari and Cory, 15, are 
both on the high school swim team and 
the U.S.S. team. 


1976 


William Clark started a fellowship in 
public psychiatry at Southern Illinois 
University in January. 


to 77, 


Keith R. Gabriel is stationed at the 
United States Naval Hospital in 
Okinawa, Japan, and will be there for 
at least another. year. “Yes, I do feel 
rather abandoned,” he writes. He invites 
anyone interested in a potential military 
career to write him there. 


Gale I. Gran was promoted to vice presi- 
dent and medical director of the medical 
department of Washington National In- 
surance Company, Evanston, Illinois. 


Kurt Linquist is in a seminary prepar- 
ing for medical missionary work in 
Zaire, Africa, and then will spend a year 
in Brussels, Belgium, for tropical 
medicine and French language study. 


John L. Vander Schilden was inducted 
as a fellow of the American Academy 
of Orthopaedic Surgeons in February 
during ceremonies at the group’s 53rd 
annual meeting in New Orleans. He was 
one of 542 new fellows inducted into the 
academy, which is the nation’s largest 
medical organization for specialists in 
bone and joint surgery. 


1978 


Richard J. Fowl has completed graduate 
training in vascular surgery at the Mayo 
Graduate School of Medicine and has 
accepted a position as assistant professor 
of surgery at the University of Cincin- 
nati School of Medicine. 


1979 


David A. Miller is a staff pathologist at 
Indiana University. He and his wife, 
Donna, have two children, Abigail, 4, 
and William, 2. He completed his resi- 
dency in pathology at Indiana Univer- 
sity and a fellowship in cytopathology 
at M. D. Anderson Hospital in Houston. 


Michael R. Yaffe is practicing pediatric 
gastroenterology and nutrition in 


“wonderful” Madison, Wisconsin. His 
two children, Mark and Lauren, enjoyed 
“the worst winter Madison has ever 


had!!” 
1980 


Samuel W. Amstutz joined The Eye 
Clinic of Wichita to practice ophthal- 
mology. He completed a residency and 
a fellowship in ophthalmic plastic and 
orbital surgery at the Kresge Eye In- 
stitute in Detroit prior to joining the 
clinic in Kansas. 


1981 


Oscar L. Alonso will be finishing his 


Class Notes 


otolaryngology residency at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary in 
July and then plans to join a group 
single-specialty practice in the Chicago 
area. 


Neal Devitt is the medical director for 
La Familia Medical Center, a com- 
munity family practice serving the poor 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico. “Tax de- 
ductible contributions are welcome,” 
Neal writes. 


1983 


Christine D. Darr, in her third year of 
a pediatrics residency at The University 


of Chicago, married classmate Glen 
Sakamoto in September. 


1985 


John J. Hayes has begun a residency 
training program in internal medicine at 
the Mayo Graduate School of Medicine. 


Medical Center Alumni 


Lantz E. Arnell (House Staff, 
1981-1985), has established a practice in 
ophthalmology in the Hyde Park 
neighborhood of Chicago. In 1981, he 
and Dr. Gerald Horn were the first 
Americans to successfully perform laser 
surgery for secondary cataracts. M# 


New members of the Executive Council—Marc A. Silver, M.D. '79, James E. Rejowski, M.D. '78, Richard E. Melcher, M.D. '75, and Gordon H. Derman, 


M.D. ‘75. 
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15 grandchildren; and one great 


discovery of drugs like streptomycin. 
granddaughter. 


After an internship at Cook County 
Hospital, Dr. Turner joined the staff of 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
and in 1949 was named medical 
superintendent. He served as medical 
director of the Oak Forest Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium from 1949 to 1965, when it 
closed, and then became director of the 
Park Ridge Clinic of the Suburban Cook 
County Sanitarium District. He was past 
president of the Illinois Medical Society 
and held faculty appointments at Rush 
Medical College, the University of II- 
linois and Northwestern University 
School of Medicine. He is survived by 
his wife, Ella Mae; son, George; and 
daughter, Mary Alice George. 


Sol M. Wolffson, M.D. ’25, of Oakland, 
California, on December 17, 1985. 


Since the last issue of the Record, the 
Alumni Office has been informed of the 
deaths of the following Rush graduates. 
We extend sympathy to their surviving 
families and friends. 


Herman C. Kluver, M.D. ’28, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, on July 26, 1985. 


C. Phillip Miller, M.D. ‘18, of Chicago, 
Illinois, on September 4, 1985. 


John R. Finkle, M.D. ’29, of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, on December 1, 
1985. 


William B. Knox, M.D. ’21, of River 
Forest, Illinois, on January 12, 1986. 


Samuel Luber, M.D. '29, of 
Washington, D.C. 


John H. Lloyd, M.D. ’21, of Sun 
City, Arizona, on November 19, 1985. 


Howard K. Belnap, M.D. 31, of Ogden, 
Utah, on October 25, 1985. 


Alvin R. Morrow, M.D. ’21, of Palo 
Alto, California. 


John G. Hand, M.D. ’31, of Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, on September 14, 1985. 


Garland W. Ellis, M.D. ’22, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, on January 19, 1986. 
Dr. Ellis, 93, is survived by wife, 
Bernice; son, Ward; daughters, Bonnie 
Marvil and Mary Ayers; eight grand- 
children and one great grandchild. 


Elmer G. Caskey, M.D. ’32, of Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio, on February 21, 1986. 


Hubert M. Parker, M.D. ’27, of Kansas 


T. Jackson Laughlin, M.D. ’33, of North 
City, Missouri, on August 9, 1985. Jackson Laughlin OP Noe 


Hollywood, California, on October 7, 
1985. 


James P. Bennett, M.D. '28, of Chicago, 
Illinois, on September 20, 1985. 


Julius Levy, M.D. '22, of Chicago, II- 
linois, on October 10, 1985. 

Dr. Levy, 86, an obstetrician and 
gynecologist on staff at Mount Sinai 
Hospital for 60 years, helped open 
prenatal clinics in Chicago for the Board 
of Health. He had an early talent for art, 
studied under sculptor Lorado Taft, and 
was offered an art scholarship to 
Europe, but turned it down. “I knew too 
many good artists who were starving. 
And besides, I always really wanted to 
be a doctor,” Dr. Levy was quoted as 
saying. He delivered about 5,000 babies 
during his career. An avid supporter of 
his alma mater, Dr. Levy was a charter 
member of the Benjamin Rush Society. 
He is survived by his wife, Ethel; son, 
Jerome; daughter, Claire Westover; two 
grandchildren; and one great 
granddaughter. 


Bernard Blum, M.D. /34, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on October 
14, 1985. 

Dr. Blum helped establish a system 
for neighborhood health centers in 
Philadelphia where, in 1949, he accepted 
a post as a medical director of the Fife- 
Hamil Memorial Health Center. The 
center was a demonstration project 
sponsored by Jefferson Medical College 
and the Philadelphia Child Health So- 
ciety and, with its success, the 
Philadelphia Health Department divided 
the city into 11 health districts, each 
with a center for community care. Dr. 
Blum, who also had a master’s degree 
in public health from Harvard Univer- 
sity, had a private practice in pyschiatry 
for the past 25 years. He served on the 
governing council of the American 
Public Health Association and was a 
former chairman of the health division 
of the Health and Welfare Council. He 
had also been president of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Preventive 
Medicine. He is survived by his wife, 
Bella Karff Blum; sons, Mitchell and 
Kenneth; daughter, Carol Einiger; two 
grandchildren; and a brother. 


Stuyvesant P. Butler, M.D. ’28, of Win- 
netka, Illinois, on February 3, 1986. 

Dr. Butler, 83, was a descendant of 
Peter Stuyvesant, one of the founders of 
New York state. After completing his 
studies at Rush, Dr. Butler worked at 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. 
He returned to Chicago to accept a posi- 
tion at Presbyterian Hospital where he 
served for 25 years before joining the 
staff at Evanston Hospital. He remained 
there for 30 years, serving as president 
of the medical staff, 1969-70, and retired 
in 1979. Survivors include his wife, 
Paisley; daughters, Clare Weisman and 
Paisley Sutherland; five grandchildren; 
and three great grandchildren. 


Roy Herrman, M.D. ’28, of Marietta, 
Ohio, on October 12, 1985. 

Dr. Herrman, 83, an orthopedic 
surgeon, began his practice at the height 
of the Depression, and in those hard 
times it was said that he would accept 
home grown produce as payment. Dr. 
Herrman enjoyed safari hunts in Africa 
and expeditions to the Yukon. He was 
also a developer of some of the first 
shopping plazas in Rochester, New 
York, where he had a practice for many 
years. He is survived by his wife, Estelle: 
daughters, Barbara Wolf, Shirley An- 
drews, Louise Trost, and Carol Shepard; 


Carl G. Johnson, M.D. '23, of Long 
Beach, California, on January 10, 1985. 


Simon W. Luban, M.D. '23, of Los 
Angeles, California, on April 24, 1985. 


George C. Turner, M.D. ‘25, of 
Chicago, Illinois, on November 2a 
1985. 

Dr. Turner, 88, devoted most of his 
medical career to the control of tuber- 
culosis, which annually claimed more 
than 1,800 lives in Chicago before the 


Arthur W. Fleming, M.D. ’34, of 
Chicago, Illinois, on September 2, 1985. 

Dr. Fleming, 78, a pioneer in caring 
for premature infants and youngsters 
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with cerebral palsy, was often described 
as a “fine gentleman and a friend of 
children.” He established the premature 
infant nurseries at two Chicago 
hospitals, Little Company of Mary and 
at Mercy where he was on the staff for 
more than 50 years and served as chair- 
man of the department of pediatrics. A 
former president of the Chicago 
Pediatrics Society, Dr. Fleming also 
founded and directed the Institute for 
Mental Retardation and Development 
Disabilities at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor, where he went back to 
school after his children were grown to 
receive a master’s degree in public 
health. He remained with the program 
for eight years before returning home to 
Chicago. Dr. Fleming is survived by his 
wife, Ann; daughters, Nancy Resk, and 
Mary; son, Arthur Fleming, Jr., M.D.; 
brother, Walter; and 12 grandchildren. 


Earl J. Hatleberg, M.D. '34, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin, on July 11, 1985. 


Kenneth R. Nelson, M.D. '34, of 
Washington, D.C., on April 17, 1985. 


Mitsuo Nishihara, M.D. ’34, of 
Wahiawa, Hawaii, on October 10, 1985. 


Abraham I. Perley, M.D. ‘35, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, on March 4, 
1986. 


Marshall Cohen, M.D. ’36, of San 
Mateo, California, in September, 1985. 


Edwin G. Hausman, M.D. '36, of 
Aurora, Illinois, on February 24, 1986. 


In Memoriam 


Seymour Greewald, M.D. ’37, of 
Chicago, Illinois, on January 30, 1986. 


Eugene V. Simison, M.D. ’37, of Boise, 
Idaho. 


Michael A. Viggiano, M.D. ’37, of New 
Martinsville, West Virginia, on May 20, 
1985. 


J. Coburn Whittier, M.D. '39, of La 
Canada, California, on January 27, 
1986. 


William P. Ward, M.D. ‘41, of 
Birmingham, Michigan, on November 
26, 1985. 


Herman F. Boerner, M.D. ’42, of 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania, on September 
28, 1984. 


Harold S. Jenson, M.D. ’42, of Farm- 
ington, Utah, on August 19, 1985. 


At the Medical Center 


Geza de Takats, M.D., professor 
emeritus and co-founder and former 
director of the cardiovascular unit at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, died October 3, 1985. 
He was 93. 

Born in Budapest in 1892, Dr. de 
Takats received his medical degree from 
the University of Budapest and did 
postgraduate training there. A pioneer 
in vascular surgery, he came to Chicago 
in 1952 and eight years later joined the 
staff of St. Luke’s Hospital (which later 
became Presbyterian-St. Luke’s) where 


he co-founded the cardiovascular unit in 
1952, and served as its director from 
1954 to 1959. Dr. de Takats also served 
on the faculties of Rush Medical College, 
the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, and Northwestern University. 
A prolific author, he wrote widely on 
medical subjects, with emphasis on car- 
diovascular research, but was also well 
known as a short-story writer and 
raconteur. 

Paul W. Greeley, M.D., former pro- 
fessor of surgery and former chairman 
of the Department of Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgery at the Medical 
Center, died September 22, 1985. He 
was 83. 

Renowned for his lifelong work in 
plastic surgery, Dr. Greeley was one of 
only about 200 plastic surgeons in the 
United States before World War II. He 
was a hospital chief of plastic surgery 
during the war and subsequently became 
a rear admiral in the Naval Reserve. Ex- 
cept during the war, he practiced 
medicine and surgery in Chicago from 
1927 to 1969. He was a professor of 
surgery and chairman of the Department 
of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery at 
Rush from 1957 to 1967. He also was a 
clinical professor of surgery and head of 
the division of plastic surgery at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
from 1937 to 1967. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois and Northwestern 
Medical School, he received advanced 
training at the University of Freiburg in 
Munich, Germany, and in London, 
England. He wrote more than 125 
manuscripts and textbooks on plastic 
and reconstructive surgery. re 
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Fifty years ago the study of medicine at The University of 
Chicago and Rush Medical College was a continuous grind- 
ing enterprise with few social amenities. Students often found 
their closest friends tucked away in fraternity houses as room- 
mates or lab partners. But Paul Patchen and I were neither 
roommates nor lab partners — just two guys who happened 
to meet in med school and found time to talk about some 
things other than anatomy and to enjoy a meal together oc- 
casionally at Men’s Commons. 

Ten or more years after graduation, Paul and I chanced 
to meet at a Human Rights Conference, a very pleasant sur- 
prise to be sure. We introduced our: wives; we reminisced, 
laughed and found that we lived and practiced only seven 
or eight miles apart. From that time until Paul was called to 
eternity in December '85, we visited in each other’s homes 
and together attended theatre and other cultural, social and 
community affairs. Paul and I talked about the practice and 
advances in medicine, the growth of friendships between doc- 
tor and patients, and local and world social and political prob- 
lems. These conversations were natural, especially since Paul 
was born and reared in Chicago's multiethnic “melting pot” 
environment. 

Paul was an unusually good student so it wasn’t surpris- 
ing that he kept up with medical advances. He was a soft 
spoken man of humility, with pride and kindheartedness, who 


Paul Patchen, M.D. ’30 (1904-1985) 


Paul Patchen, M.D. ‘30, and classmate Leonidas Berry, M.D. (right), at their 50-year reunion in 1980. 


loved people and their human causes. He remained in family 
practice for 50 years and for those same years remained mar- 
ried to Ann, a nurse, and they reared two fine children who 
became professionals. 

Through the years our friendship became closer and closer 
and Rush ties became more and more meaningful. Paul was 
mindful and proud of the training he received at The U. of 
C. and Rush and felt a reciprocal responsibility to support 
his alma maters. He greeted out-of-towners at alumni lun- 
cheons and faculty lectures and was especially active in 
soliciting returnees for our 50th anniversary reunion; it was 
called one of the largest in recent memory. Paul and I were 
class agents. He especially enjoyed bringing old friends and 
medical schoolmates together and noting their professional 
growth, medical and social contributions and attainments, 
while diplomatically suggesting financial support for our 
alma mater. 

Fifty years and changing times taught us what Kipling 
meant when he wrote, “East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet . . . But there is neither East, nor 
West (nor North nor South), nor border, nor breed nor birth, 
when two strong men stand face to face though they come 
from the ends of the earth!” 

So long Paul . . . happenstance is destiny. 


By Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ’30 a 


1920-1924 

W. Philip Corr, M.D. 
5145 Myrtle Avenue 
Riverside, California 92506 


1925-1927 

Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. 
Larch Hill Farms 

Neponset, Illinois 61345 


1928 

Martha J. Bernheim, M.D. 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


1929 

Currently recruiting— 

If you're interested in serving as a 
class agent, contact the Alumni Of- 
fice at (312) 942-7165. 


1930 

Abraham Schultz, M.D. 

3 Oak Brook Club Drive E 305 
Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


1931 

Paul H. Harmon, M.D. 
178 West Badillo 
Covina, California 91723 


1932 

Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
c/o Wausaukee Club 
Athelstane, Wisconsin 54104 


1933 

Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. 
400 Robin Road 

Waverly, Ohio 45690 


1934 

Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. 
111 N. Wabash Avenue #819 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


1935 

Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
1111 Bishop Street #510 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


1936 

Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 

2 Palomar Drive 

Chula Vista, California 92011 


1937 

George J. Hummer, M.D. 
580 Moreno Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90049 


1938 

Gerrit Dangremond, M.D. 
6953 North Oracle Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 


1939 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


Class Agents 


1940 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
696 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1941 
Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D. 


2800 North Sheridan Road #210 


Chicago, Illinois 60657 


1942 

George H. Handy, M.D. 
6 Whitcomb Circle #4 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 


1973 

Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. 
12345 87th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 


1974 

Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
Cardiology Associates, Inc. 
801 East Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 


1975 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 
427 West Crestwood Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


1976 

Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. 
Christ Hospital 
Department of Cardiology 
4440 West 95th Street 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 60453 


1977 

Jacqueline David, M.D. 
912 Pawnee Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Max L. Harris, M.D. 
761 Grouse Court 
Deerfield, Illinois 60091 


Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
2214 North Dayton 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1978 

Steven Bines, M.D. 
3714 North Wayne 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


Kim M. Fehir, M.D. 
Baylor College of Medicine 
6565 Fannin #930 
Houston, Texas 77030 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. 
950 York Road #109 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 


1979 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 


1725 West Harrison Street #945 


Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
135 South 7th Avenue 
LaGrange, Illinois 60525 


1980 

Jay L. Levin, M.D. 

Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

1753 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
Cambridge Estates 

740 Cambridge Drive 
Burr Ridge, Illinois 60521 


1981 

Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. 

100 East Walton Street #39D 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Fred M. Volkman, M.D. 
8715 Monticello 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 


1982 

Brad D. Berman, M.D. 
2828 North Burling #408 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


Leslie S. Zun, M.D. 
925 West Montana, Unit B 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1983 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. 

720 Gordon Terrace #11M 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


Scott Rubinstein, M.D. 
699 West 239th Street 
Bronx, New York 10463 


Karen Weinstein, M.D. 
2022 North Sheffield #1F 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1984 
Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
905 West Newport 

Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
9406 Bruce Drive 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20901 


Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. 
2806 South May Fair 
Westchester, Illinois 60153 


1985 

Nina Paleologos, M.D. 
2616 Ewing 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 


Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. 
1642 Cavell 
Highland Park, Illinois 60035 


Wendy Stock, M.D. 
3270 North Lake Shore Drive #7D 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
Office of Alumni Relations 

1753 West Congress Parkway 

Chicago, IL 60612 
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Alumni Calendar 


May 16-18 
Advanced Cardiac Life Support 


June 12-14: Alumni Weekend ’86 
(See story on page 5.) 


Saturday, June 14 
Grand Rounds 


Sponsor: Department of 
Internal Medicine 


May 29 

The Louis Sudler Lectureship 
in Cardiology 

Speaker: Harvey Feigenbaum, M.D., 
Distinguished Professor 
of Medicine and Director 
of Hemodynamic Laboratories, 
Indiana University School of 
Medicine, and Senior 
Research Associate, 
Krannert Institute of Cardiology, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Claude H. Searle, M.D., 
Conference Center 

For details, call Mary Lou Righeimer 
(312/942-8771). 


May 30-31 

Acute Lung Injury Symposium 

Sponsor: Section of Pulmonary and 
Critical Care Medicine 

Searle Conference Center 

For details, call Lorraine Russell 
(312/942-5269). 


June 6-7 

Midwest Retinal Vitreos Symposium 

Sponsor: Department of 
Ophthalmology 

Ambassador West Hotel, Chicago 
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Thursday, June 12 

4-5 p.m.—Executive Council Meeting 

5-7 p.m.—Reception/Social Hour 

6-7 p.m.—Medical Center Tours 

7:30-9 p.m. Benjamin Rush Society 
Dinner (by invitation) 


Friday, June 13 

9-10:30 a.m.—Breakfast with the 
Dean/Alumni Association Annual 
Meeting 

10:45-11:45 a.m.—Fifth Annual 
Alumni Clinicopathological 
Conference 

12 noon-1 p.m.—Medical Grand 
Rounds 

1:15-1:45 p.m.—Buffet luncheon 
hosted by Class of ‘76 

2-3:30 p.m.—Mini-Course (Organ 
Transplantation) 

6 p.m.—Cocktail Reception/ 
Commencement Banquet 
The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Chicago 
The Salon (cocktails-cash bar) 
Ballroom (banquet) 


Sponsors: Departments of General 
Surgery, Orthopedic Surgery and 
CV/Thoracic Surgery 

Rush University Commencement 
2 p.m.—Medinah Temple 


June 17 

Chicago Heart Association 
Research Symposium 

Sponsors: Department of Physiology 
and Section of Cardiology 

Key Speaker: Donald A. Fishman, 
M.D., Chairman, Department of 
Cell Biology and Anatomy, 
Cornell University Medical Center, 
New York 

Searle Conference Center 

For details, call Mary Lou Righeimer 
(312/942-8771). 


September 18-21 

Multiple Personality /Dissociative 
States 

Sponsor: Department of Psychiatry 

The Palmer House, Chicago 
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From the 
Rush Medical 
College Dean 


Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


It was good to see so many familiar faces at Reunion Weekend 
1986! I was also pleased to hear from some of you who could 
not attend but who wrote to tell us how you're doing. There 
are close to 2,600 Rush graduates out there, and more and 
more of you are looking back to your formative years here 
and expressing your gratitude. Your loyal support is due in 
large measure, I think, to the strong teaching environment 
fostered by Rush Medical College and our outstanding facul- 
ty. We have always been dedicated to putting students in the 
“real classroom,” which means providing the opportunity to 
observe and care for patients. 

Current students at Rush also benefit from the latest in 
technology — magnetic resonance imaging, a dual photon 
scanner, the kidney lithotripter — assuring them an educa- 
tion in one of the most advanced environments available to- 
day so they can make an important difference in the world 
of medicine tomorrow. 

The first group of eight students has now completed our 
two-year alternative preclinical program, which focuses on 
problem-solving techniques and self-study. We are confident 
it will contribute significantly to redressing many of the prob- 
lems cited in national studies of medical education. 

In the last issue of the Record, I told you about the newly 
created Mark H. Lepper, M.D., Society of Teachers, which 
recognizes those who have made special contributions to 
teaching. At this spring’s semiannual faculty meeting, I was 
pleased to present Dean’s Recognition Awards to the first 
faculty recipients. Dr. Lepper was elected to honorary 
membership, and the Society also recognized Stephanie 
Gregory, M.D., hematology; William Harrison, Ph.D., 
biochemistry; Peter Noronha, M.B.B.S., pediatrics; and 
Robert Rosen, M.D., pulmonary medicine. 

There is much more that’s new, but I hope I've given you 
an idea of the many ways that Rush maintains its vigor and 
continues its growth. It is through the philanthropic generosity 
of our alumni and friends that we sustain our position of ex- 
cellence. I thank you for your support of the college and its 
students. me 


A Message to Alumni 


From the 
Association 
President 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. 


Looking back over the past year’s Alumni Association 
achievements, we can take special pride in the following: 
¢ Continued growth in the Benjamin Rush Society, with 23 
new members this year, seven from post-1973 classes, thanks 
to Rich Melcher’s capable leadership and the commitment of 
a growing number of volunteers devoted to expanding 
membership in the Society, which currently numbers 135. 
e Special regional alumni receptions held in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles this spring welcoming Drs. Henikoff and Russe 
to the West Coast. 

¢ Completion of the 1986 Rush Medical College Alumni 
Directory and creation of a new alumni identification card 
for our graduates. 

e Production of two issues of the alumni Record. This 
publication has improved tremendously since the initial edi- 
tion in the fall of 1980, both in content and design. Keep those 
Class Notes coming! It’s the first section most of us turn 
(Of 
Priorities for the coming year, my last as your president, 
include: 1) increased alumni philanthropy to the financial 
assistance. fund established by members of the Alumni 
Association for the benefit of current medical students; 2) fur- 
ther expansion of support for the Benjamin Rush Society; 3) 
active involvement in institutional planning for Rush Medical 
College’s Sesquicentennial to make this a birthday to 
remember; 4) and long-range planning to explore possible ex- 
pansion of membership in our Alumni Association to include 
other Medical Center constituencies. 

I encourage you to pull out your 1987 calendars and reserve 
the entire year for Rush! Seriously, many special events will 
be planned in honor of our 150th anniversary. For now, 
however, please note the dates for Alumni Weekend 1987 — 
June 11, 12, and 13. June is always a busy month in Chicago 
and hotel rooms are at a premium that time of year. Don’t 
wait until the last minute to make your reservations! (See the 
insert for the Hilton discount.) Next spring's reunion will hold 
special significance for the anniversary classes of 1937, 1977 
and 1982, whose reunions dovetail with the Sesquicentennial 
celebration of Rush Medical College. I hope, though, that 
every Rush graduate will make an effort to come back next 
June to participate fully in Alumni Weekend 1987; I look for- 
ward to welcoming you, one and all. & 


Reunion Weekend ’86 


Enjoying the festivities were (from left) Jeffrey M. Arbeit, M.D. '76, Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75, Gordon 
Schiff, M.D. '76, Byong H. Moon, Ph.D., associate professor, pharmacology and internal medicine, 


Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75, Betsy J. Pepper, M.D. '76, Mardge Cohen, M.D. '76, and Martin G. 
Siglin, M.D. '76. 


Rita Pucci, M.D. '74 Hugo C. Baum, M.D. '36, with Sharon 
Gates, alumni relations. 


John S. Graettinger, M.D., and Gerritt 
Smith, M.D. '76. 


Excitement, Enthusiasm Mark Reunion Weekend ’86 


The first official registrant for Alumni Weekend 1986 was Paul 
M. Ellwood, M.D. ’25, who came with his daughter, Mrs. 
Mawdsley, all the way from Oakland, California, to par- 
ticipate in this year’s reunion. Dr. Ellwood’s infectious en- 
thusiasm and eagerness to see and hear everything going on 
at Rush set the tone for another outstanding weekend of 
educational and social programs, thanks in large part to the 
efforts of the 1986 Reunion Planning Committee, chaired by 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75. 

The Thursday night social hour for returning alumni con- 
tinues to be a reunion highlight. Graduates mingled and 
reminisced with former teachers, classmates, management and 
staff. Alumni who took advantage of a guided tour led by 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. '83, were amazed and impressed with their 
alma mater’s growth and development. The third annual Ben- 
jamin Rush Society meeting and dinner followed the social 
hour. 

Friday’s activities included Breakfast with the Dean and the 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College, the Fifth Annual Alumni Clinicopathological Con- 
ference, Medical Grand Rounds and a mini-course on organ 
transplantation. Alumni also gravitated to the historical 
display prepared by the Medical Center's archivists. The tradi- 
tional Commencement Banquet capped off the day as over 
450 participants, including the 1986 graduates and their 
families, dined and danced in the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 

Plans are already underway for Reunion Weekend ‘87 on 
June 11, 12 and 13. Next year’s programs take on added 
significance since we will be celebrating the 150th birthday 
of Rush Medical College. You'll be hearing more about next 
year’s plans, but please mark your calendars now — especially 
those of you from the anniversary classes of 1937, 1977 and 
1982. 

Alumni who registered for all or part of Reunion Weekend 
1986 are listed on the following page. i Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75, doublechecks the reunion flyer. 


Paul M. Ellwood, M.D. '25, and his daughter, Mrs. Mary Lou Mawdsley. 


os. 


Visiting the Rare Book Room are (from left) Paul M. Ellwood, M.D. '25, his daughter, Mrs. Reiger, and John L. Reiger, M.D. ‘36. 


Reunion Attendees 


Other Alumni 


Paul Ashley, M.D. ’37 

Steven Bines, M.D. '78 
Leonard L. Braun, M.D. '37 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39 
Ruth Campanella, M.D. ‘74 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 
Paul M. Ellwood, M.D. ’25 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ‘34 
R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ‘31 
William F. Graettinger, M.D. ’75 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38 
George J. Hummer, M.D. '37 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. ‘83 

Harold Kessler, M.D. '74 


: 


Class of '76: Jeffrey M. Arbeit, M.D., Donald D. Nash, M.D., Dawn Maria Warren, M.D., Mark 
Patterson, M.D., Betsy J. Pepper, M.D., Gerritt Smith, M.D., Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75, and Henry Danko, 
M.D. Not pictured: Mardge Cohen, M.D., Barbara Fuller, M.D., Robert N. Jones, M.D., Gordon Schiff, 
M.D., Martin G. Siglin, M.D., and Allan Zelinger, M.D. 


Stephen E. Gates, M.D. ‘36 


Class of '36: Granville W. Larimore, M.D., John L. Reiger, M.D., Edwin H. Lennette, M.D., Harold 
J. Brumm, M.D., Louis Belinson, M.D., Hugo C. Baum, M.D., Russell Sinaiko, M.D., Stanley E. Monroe, 
M.D., Jerome H. Tucker, M.D., Simon Pollack, M.D., and Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D. Not pictured: 
Louis Krafchik, M.D., and Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. 


Other Alumni 


Stephen Korbet, M.D. '79 
Doris J. McCulley, M.D. ‘74 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ‘42 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ‘74 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 
Charles N. Pease, M.D. ‘23 
Rita Pucci, M.D. '74 

John Schaffner, M.D. ’74 
Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. '73 
Marc A. Silver, M.D. ‘79 

Ellen Smith, M.D. '75 

Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. ’32 
Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77 
Seymour W. Weisberg, M.D. '37 
Ruth Westheimer, M.D. ’75 


Class of ’81: James Kelly, M.D., Judith A. Kooser, M.D., Gary A. Frumkin, M.D., and William P. 
Verre, M.D. Not pictured: Camilla Ashley, M.D., Elise Deutsch, M.D., Kevin Kirby, M.D., Sarah Tucker 
Lincoln, M.D., and Edward L. Passen, M.D. 


The year 1987 marks the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Rush Medical College. The first medical school in Illinois, 
Rush provides a showcase for the evolution of medical 
education. Its history begins with the apprenticeship pro- 
gram and progresses through the four-year program of grad- 
ed courses to the current blend of classroom and clinical ex- 
periences with an emphasis on preventive health care. The 
Sesquicentennial provides an opportunity to reflect on that 
past, celebrate the present and explore the future. 

We invite Rush alumni to join the institution-wide obser- 
vance of the 150-year anniversary, which will continue all 
year long. Many events have already been set, including a 
major scientific symposium, “Science and Medicine,” on 
April 29. A panel featuring several Nobel Laureates will ex- 
amine the great discoveries of our time and their implica- 
tions for the future. That evening, a Civic Celebration spon- 
sored by the Woman's Board of Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center will be held at the newly renovated 
Chicago Hilton and Towers. 

Alumni Weekend ’87 is scheduled for June 11-13 and will 
include Grand Rounds, the Alumni Clinicopathological 
Conference, the Commencement Banquet, and an expand- 
ed convocation march, as well as numerous opportunities 
to catch up with old friends and make new ones. 

In the fall of 1987, the Medical Staff is planning to host 
a Chicago Symphony concert. 


Dr. Nicholas Senn conducts surgery clinic in the Rush Medical College 
amphitheatre. 


Happy Birthday to Us! 


Share Your Memorabilia 


Old photographs, correspondence, textbooks, medical in- 
struments and more are all part of the history of Rush- 


These special events and other ongoing lectures and con- 
ferences at the Medical Center will all carry the Ses- 
quicentennial theme: ‘““A Chicago Tradition, A National 
Resource.” Please plan to join us as we celebrate the 150-year 
tradition of Rush Medical College. The Record and other 
special mailings will keep you advised as plans unfold. @ 


In the operating room at St. Luke's Hospital. 


Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center — history that will 
be proudly displayed during the 1987 Sesquicentennial. 


To make sure that the Medical Center’s history is as fully 
represented as possible, the archives staff is seeking additional 
contributions from Rush alumni and friends. 


Do you have glossy black and white photos from your stu- 
dent days, especially candid shots of student life, such as in- 
formal picnics, parties and other events, that you would be 
willing to donate? How about class photographs in good con- 
dition, manuscripts, letters, research papers, original books 
by Rush faculty or alumni, or other period memorabilia such 
as college awards or early medical instruments? 


Records from the early years at St. Luke’s Hospital 
(1864-1956), including minutes of medical staff meetings, 
would be especially appreciated, since nearly everything was 
destroyed in the great Chicago fire of 1871. 


Identification and approximate dates should accompany all 
materials (please do not write on the back of photographs). 
These contributions will be considered permanent gifts to 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. If you have questions, please 
contact William Kona, archivist, at (312) 942-7124, or at 1753 
W. Congress Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60612. a 


Thursday, June 12, 1986 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, called the spring meeting of the Executive Council to 
order and introduced Sheldon Garber, vice president, philan- 
thropy and communication. On behalf of the Trustees and 
administration, Garber welcomed the attendees: 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39 
Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ‘74 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ‘79 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ‘34 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ‘78 


Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ‘75 
Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 
Marc Alan Silver, M.D. '79 
Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77 


Garber continued, saying that although Rush has felt the 
same troubling national trends as other health care organiza- 
tions, it remains stable. Next year’s budget is $334 million, 
about the same as last year. Endowment stands at $100 
million, mostly for academic purposes. The funds specifical- 
ly attached to Rush's 33 endowed chairs account for just over 
$32 million of the total endowment. Two new professorships 
were established in the past year, and nine appointments were 
made to endowed chairs, reflecting the academic side of Rush’s 
mission. 

Garber reviewed Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s philan- 
thropic goals, set during the Future of Success Campaign, 
which ended four years ago. Rush Medical College was an 
integral part of that campaign, which raised $83 million, sur- 
passing the $75 million goal. The post-campaign annual goal 
is $10 million. Garber noted that $8 million was raised the 
first year, $9 million the following year, and $10 million, on 
target, the next year. 

This year, philanthropy at Rush stands at over $16 million, 
almost at the level of one of the best campaign years.* 

This steady growth reflects a sense of purpose and the 
strength of this institution's relationship with its patients, its 
faculty, its students and its alumni, he said. 

Dr. Olk highlighted some of the accomplishments of the 
Alumni Association over the past year (see “From the Associa- 
tion President” on page 1). He then offered his personal thanks 
to the following committee chairmen for their conscientious 
work during the past year: 


Awards: 

Benjamin Rush Society: 
Class Agent Network: 
Library/Alumni Publications: 
Nominations: 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34 
R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39 and 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75 
Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. '78 and 
Paul Jones, M.D. ’83 


Philanthropic Leadership: 
Reunion Planning: 
Student Involvement: 


Vicki J. Woodward, director of alumni relations, delivered 
the administrative report and an update on philanthropy from 
Rush Medical College alumni. She outlined the priorities for 
the coming year, which include special emphasis on Rush’s 
150th anniversary celebration and exploration of the proposal 
to expand the Alumni Association’s membership. 


*Editor’s Note: Twelve-month totals brought giving to a 
record $17 million for 1985-86. 


Executive Council Meeting 


Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, examines the new Alumni Directory. 


Comparing 1984-85 and 1985-86 giving patterns, Wood- 
ward noted that overall giving was down, largely due to a 
decrease in bequests and reunion class giving, and the absence 
of a gift comparable to a $72,000 bequest given last year. This 
emphasizes the importance of planned giving to help main- 
tain the institution’s bottom line, she said. 

The 20 new Benjamin Rush Society members who joined 
as of June 10th represent a reassuring upward trend, however. 
The group includes six from the Class of ‘36, who joined by — 
virtue of the matching gift challenge presented by Stanley E. 
Monroe, M.D. '36, and Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. ’36. Total 
membership is up to 132.** 

She next reviewed giving by class. Giving is increasing 
slowly but steadily, especially by younger Rush graduates. 
In 1982, only 17 of the post-1973 alumni made gifts. That 
figure increased to 102 donors in 1984, 118 in 1985 and 138 
through the end of May in fiscal 1986. (Final 12-month figures 
are found on page 32.) 

Participation through May reached 14 percent. With a con- 
certed effort by the Executive Council, Philanthropic Leader- 
ship Committee and class agents, Woodward hopes the Alum- 
ni Association will meet and possibly surpass its goal of 20 
percent participation next year. 

Dr. Olk then opened the floor to new business. He noted 
that proposed bylaws changes creating staggered elections for 
four-year terms provide an opportunity to make significant 
changes in the Executive Council membership. The Nomina- 
tions Committee, now comprised of R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
‘39, Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74, Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. 
‘78 and Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79, will be especially im- 
portant. Members should direct their nominee suggestions to 
Dr. Nelson or Woodward. 

**Editor'’s Note: Final Benjamin Rush Society membership 
figures for 1985-86 are reported on page 30. 


Rush Medical College celebrates its 150th anniversary dur- 
ing 1987, he said. The Sesquicentennial Planning Committee 
is chaired by Steven G. Economou, M.D., the Helen Shedd 
Keith Professor and chairman of the Department of General 
Surgery. The Alumni Association is represented on the Ses- 
quicentennial Planning Committee by Council members R. 
Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. 75, and Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74. 
Dr. Gitelis serves a dual role as Sesquicentennial committee 
member and 1987 Reunion Planning Committee Chairman. 

In conjunction with the Sesquicentennial, the Office of 
Philanthropy and Communication will publish an historical 
essay on the development of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
from its founding through today. James Bowman, a reporter 
and freelance writer, is writing this book. 

Dr. Olk urged members to consider recommendations for 
award candidates and potential new Benjamin Rush Society 
members. Councillors are referred to the new Alumni Direc- 
tory as a screening source for new names. Isaac Michael, 
M.D. ’42, and George Handy, M.D. ‘42, will co-chair the 1987 
Awards Committee. 

Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, chairman of the Alumni 
Publications Committee, will survey all leadership volunteers 
for constructive improvements to publications like the Alumni 
Weekend flyer and the Record. Members reacted favorably 
to the idea of interviewing Executive Council members, class 
agents, other leadership volunteers and students for personal 
profiles in the Record. Council members voiced their strong 
commitment to increasing alumni support for student scholar- 
ship funds. 

Discussion of issues related to Alumni Weekend resulted 
in concurrence that the Alumni Association should continue 
to sponsor the Commencement Banquet for graduating 
students, in spite of escalating expenses. The Council endorsed 
a motion to raise ticket prices to maximum of $50 per person 
next year, if necessary. The Council also voted that educa- 


The six new Benjamin Rush Society members at Reunion Weekend ‘86 were (from left) Harold J]. Brumm, M.D. ‘36, Stephen E. Gates, M.D. ‘36, Doris J. 


Call For Nominations 


The Alumni Awards Committee is beginning its search for 
the recipient of the 1987 Distinguished Alumnus Award. We 
seek a Rush Medical College graduate with an outstanding 
career who has been a special credit to Rush. 

We urge you to assist us in our search by providing us with 
candidates for consideration. The Awards Committee recom- 
mendations will be presented to the Executive Council for final 
determination and will be announced in the spring issue of 
the Record. Please give us the benefit of your counsel. All 
recommendations, along with a brief statement on why each 
candidate is worthy of consideration, should be directed to: 

The Alumni Awards Committee 

Alumni Association of Rush Medical College 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

1753 West Congress Parkway 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

George Handy, M.D. '42 
Isaac Michael, M.D. '42 
Co-Chairmen, Alumni Awards Committee 


tional programs should continue to be planned for CME 
credit, but that Category II credit was sufficient. 

The issue of including other constituencies in the member- 
ship of the Rush Medical College Alumni Association (i.e., 
faculty, house staff and/or alumni of The Graduate College), 
required activation of an ad hoc Bylaws Committee. 
Volunteers to chair and/or to serve on this important com- 
mittee should contact Woodward. 

The fall Executive Council meeting will be held on Friday, 
September 26, 1986, from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., followed by the 
Alumni Association-sponsored TGIF for Rush University 
students, lasting until 6:30 p.m. Members should mark their 
calendars now and plan to attend. i 


McCulley, M.D. '74, Louis L. Krafchik, M.D. ‘36, Granville W. Larimore, M.D. ‘36, and Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ‘36. 


Fifty years. 

Major changes can occur in half a cen- 
tury. But, the important things may not 
change at all. To see how Rush Medical 
College has changed, the Record asked 
two members of the Class of '36, Gran- 
ville Larimore and Louis Krafchik, and 
two new graduates from the Class of ’86, 
Donna Hrozencik and Susan Anderson- 
Nelson, to reminisce about their medical 
school years. Judge the differences — 
and similarities — for yourself! 


What made you decide to attend Rush 
Medical College? 


Granville: Rush had a good reputation, 
and it allowed you to attend one quarter 
at a time, which was financially helpful. 
In those days, there were seven or eight 
preclinical schools where you spent your 
first two years before transferring to a 
school like Rush for your clinical train- 
ing. I was at the University of Alabama, 
and most of the faculty there was from 
Rush. The top third of my class went to 
Rush, and I went with them! 


Granville Larimore, M.D. '36 


Donna: I had a choice of medical schools 
at the time, but I felt Rush was more 
clinically in touch with the practice of 
medicine. They do a lot of research, so 
I knew the classes would be exciting. 


Louis: I did my preclinical work at The 
University of Chicago, then looked for 
a clinical program. Some medical 
schools seemed to have the policy that 
some students must flunk out. Rush was 
interested in your merit, not some preset 
quota — they gave us exams when we 
were ready, and treated us like 
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Classes of '36, '86 Compare Notes on Rush 


gentlemen from the day we got here to 
the day we graduated. 


Susan: Rush chose me, and I was glad 
to come here. I had been a nurse at the 
Medical Center, and knew students and 
what they thought of the program. Rush 
sounded very good compared with the 
reports I heard from other schools. 


What was the composition of your 
class? 


Granville: There was only one girl in my 
class (Frances Brennecke, M.D.) and no 
minorities. We had quite a cross-section 
geographically and culturally: Mor- 
mons, hillbillies, East Coast prep-school 
types, Chicago South Siders, and me — 
I came from Florida. 


Susan: About a third of my class was 
female (39 women, to be exact), and we 
had one black and several Orientals. 
Most of them followed the classic pat- 
tern, coming straight from undergradu- 
ate work into medical school. We did 
have a lot of students with master’s 
degrees and Ph.D’s, and a number of us 
had had other careers and different life 
experiences. Most of us were from II- 
linois (although the entire class 
represented 57 colleges in 20 states, as 
well as one foreign college); we were still 
a pretty diverse group. 


How much did you study? 


Granville: Money was tight, so I often 
couldn’t buy the books. The fact was, 
though, that the people who wrote the 
books taught the classes, so if you went 
to class and took good notes, you could 
get it all. I reviewed my notes often — 
but I didn’t do all-nighters! 


Susan: I’m married (to Jeffrey Nelson, 
M.D., internal medicine resident at 
Rush), and he was doing his clerkships 
at the University of Illinois when I 
started school. We'd both come in at 7 
a.m. and I’d study until class, during 
lunch, and after class until he was ready 
to go home. I'd get four to six hours a 
day that way. 


Louis: I’d do four to six hours of study- 
ing a day, especially for exams. You 
were supposed to know Gray’s 
Anatomy by heart. The saying was, if 


Susan Anderson-Nelson, M.D. ‘86 


you stuck a pin through the book, you 
should know what word you hit on each 


page. 


What were the most common diseases 
and conditions that you worked with? 


Louis: What I remember most is our 
obstetrical training. We had to go out 
to the district (the low-income 
neighborhoods) and deliver babies in the 
home, at any hour of the day or night. 
We didn’t have cars so you'd have to 
take the streetcar, and of course babies 
like to be born at 2:00 a.m. on the cold- 
est night in February. Once, the 
mother’s labor stopped after I arrived, 
and my instructions were to wait until 
the baby came. So I waited, scrubbed, 
for 18 hours, until she went into labor 
again. 


Granville: Rheumatic fever, scarlett 
fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis and com- 
municable diseases were the mainstays. 
Typhoid fever was the model for study 
for the day. The fuzzy diseases were 
cancer and heart and kidney disease — 
no one knew much about the process or 
possible treatment. There were no 
genetics, DNA, or hormones, and none 
of the drugs and knowledge of today. 


Donna: There were so many diseases 
that we didn’t focus on one, although, 
of course, AIDS caught our attention. 
Each disease is really specific to itself. 


You can read and read about something 


like coronary artery disease or hyperten- 
sion and still not know all about it. 


Susan: Obviously, we learned a lot 
about immunology, infectious disease, 
and new diseases like AIDS. What real- 
ly strikes me as different from 50 years 
ago, however, is the legal aspects of 
medicine, tests that you should run to 
protect yourself legally, and about 
DRGs and the economic side of health 
care. These themes didn’t occur every 
day 50 years ago. 


What was tuition, and how did you 
raise the money for it? 


Granville: It was $250 a quarter, with 
six quarters required. I attended two, 
stayed out to work, attended another 
three, dropped out to work and came 
back for my last quarter to graduate. I 
worked summers as a doctor in a Boy 
Scout camp, as well. My senior year, I 
received a $750 loan from the Hattie M. 
Strong Foundation in Washington, D.C. 
I probably had about a $1,000 debt 
when I graduated. It doesn’t sound like 
much now, but it was plenty in 1936 
dollars. 


Donna: My tuition was about $13,000 
per year, plus supplies, and I covered the 
whole thing with loans. I'll be paying it 
back through the beginning of the next 
century! At the same time, I think my 
debt level is pretty average. I tried work- 
ing in the computer room my first year, 
but it got to be too much. | did better 
later when I was a cardiovascular extern 
taking histories and physicals on the 
general surgery floor. 


Louis: I worked as a waiter every sum- 
mer for eight years, just for tips, and 
worked for my meals in school. I waited 
tables for an hour every day at the 
graduate clubhouse to earn my meal for 
free. 


Susan: In retrospect, it’s already hard to 
understand how we made it, with my 
husband and me in medical school at the 
same time. I was able to work as a nurse 
at least one shift a week, which helped. 
After that, we had massive amounts of 
loans. 


Louis Krafchik, M.D. ‘36 


Where did you live? 


Granville: I lived in the West Side 
YMCA for two quarters. Later four of 
us rented an apartment and divvied up 
the duties —. we boarded ourselves. I 
married when I was a senior and my wife 
and I lived in the Wieboldt apartment 
building, which was at Ogden and 
Paulina. Wherever I lived, I had to be 
able to walk to Rush. 


Susan: My husband and I were a little 
unusual, because we have an apartment 
in northwest Chicago. It’s about a half- 
hour drive, which is further away than 
most students like to be. 


Louis: Four of us students had a fully fur- 
nished apartment for $44 a month — 
that’s $11 apiece. It doesn’t seem like 
much now, but it was plenty then. I in- 
terned at a hospital in New York City 
and received room and board, and was 
amazed to find out an intern at the same 
place today gets $15,000 to $16,000. 


What did you do for fun? 


Donna: Our class was really cohesive, 
and we did a lot together. For the first 
year, we had a group called the Winers 
and Diners, who'd go out looking for the 
best food at the lowest price in Chicago. 
Two of the students had access to cot- 


Donna Hrozencik, M.D. '86 


tages in Wisconsin, so we'd plan two or 
three weekend trips a year. Total insani- 
ty! We'd have so much fun. When we 
could, we squeezed in dancing or movies 
or sporting events. 


Granville: Prohibition was still in effect 
when I began at Rush, but we still had 
parties. Sometimes someone would get 
grain alcohol from the hospital lab. 
There wasn’t any serious hell-raising, 
though. If you're on a tight budget, there 
isn’t much you can do. 


Susan: Since I was married, I didn’t do 
as much with my single classmates. | 
relaxed by working out at my health 
club, playing tennis, sewing, knitting 
and baking. 


Louis: We went to shows, but we usual- 
ly didn’t have much money to play with, 
or time to do it. When I first had some 
vacation time, I picked up a novel to 
read. I was so used to studying, I found 
myself memorizing it! ie 
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R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, president, called to order the 14th 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College in the Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center 
of Rush University. The June 13 meeting, held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual Breakfast with the Dean, was attended 
by the following alumni: 


Minutes of the 1986 Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 


Jeffrey M. Arbeit, M.D. '76 
Paul Ashley, M.D. ‘37 

Hugo C. Baum, M.D. ’36 
Louis Belinson, M.D. '36 
Leonard L. Braun, M.D. '37 
Harold J. Brumm, M.D. '36 
Ruth Campanella, M.D. ‘74 
Mardge Cohen, M.D. ‘76 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79 
Paul M. Ellwood, M.D. '25 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34 
Gary A. Frumkin, M.D. ‘81 
Stephen E. Gates, M.D. '36 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75 
William Graettinger, M.D. '75 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ‘38 
George Hummer, M.D. ’37 
Harold Kessler, M.D. '74 


Louis L. Krafchik, M.D. '36 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. '83 

Robert N. Jones, M.D. '76 
Granville W. Larimore, M.D. ’36 
Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ’36 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ‘36 
Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. '36 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 

Mark Patterson, M.D. '76 
Simon Pollack, M.D. ‘36 

John L. Reiger, M.D. ‘36 
Gordon Schiff, M.D. '76 

Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 
Russell P. Sinaiko, M.D. '36 
Gerritt Smith, M.D. '76 

Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77 
Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. ’36 
Seymour W. Weisberg, M.D. ‘37 
Robert C. Witkowski, M.D. '74 


Kevin J. Kirby, M.D. ’81 Allan Zelinger, M.D. ‘76 


Dr. Olk welcomed and acknowledged the classes of 1936, 
1976 and 1981. He also recognized Paul Ellwood, M.D. '25, 
the alumnus from the oldest Rush class at the reunion, and 
Russell P. Sinaiko, M.D. '36, who donated an etching of Ben- 
jamin Rush to the Rush archives. 

Dr. Olk then introduced Medical Center President Leo M. 
Henikoff, M.D., who discussed the growth and development 
of the Medical Center during the past year. He noted the ap- 
pointments to nine endowed professorships, six of which were 
announced at one Board of Trustees meeting, an occurrence 
“unparalleled in any institution around the country,” he said. 

The physicians and their endowed chairs are: Roger C. 
Bone, M.D. (Ralph C. Brown, M.D., Professor of Internal 
Medicine); Herbert Kaizer, M.D., Ph.D. (Coleman/Fannie 
May Candies Foundation Professor); Jorge O. Galante, M.D., 
D.M.Sc. (William A. Hark, M.D. — Susanne G. Swift Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedic Surgery); James W. Williams, M.D. 
(Jack Frazier Smith Professor of Surgery); Samuel P. Gotoff, 
M.D. (Woman’s Board Professor of Pediatrics); William H. 
Knospe, M.D. (Elodia Kehm Professor of Hematology); 
Stuart Levin, M.D. (James Lowenstine Professor of Internal 
Medicine); Seymour M. Sabesin, M.D. (Josephine Dyrenforth 
Professor of Gastroenterology); and Thomas J. Schnitzer, 
M.D. (Willard L. Wood, M.D., Professor of Rheumatology). 
A Woman's Board chair in child psychiatry will be named 
when funding is completed, Dr. Henikoff said. “The per- 
manence and the value of these endowed chairs cannot be 
measured,” he added. 

Dr. Henikoff also announced that five sections in the Col- 
lege of Health Sciences — clinical nutrition, communication 
disorders and sciences, medical physics, medical technology 
and occupational therapy — are now departments. Rush 
University has come a long way from the single degree (Doc- 
tor of Medicine) available in 1972 to the 26 degrees available 
today, he said. 


Russell Sinaiko, M.D. '36, takes a look at the etching of Benjamin Rush he 
donated to the archives. 


New and exciting forms of treatment continue to flourish 
at the Medical Center. During the last year Rush physicians 
performed 29 liver transplants on 24 patients. Bone marrow, 
kidney, cornea and bone transplants are also performed, and 
a heart transplantation program is being readied, Dr. Henikoff 
said. 

Rush also acquired a kidney lithotripter, developed a new 
15-bed child psychiatry inpatient unit, and began treating pa- 
tients in a new Alzheimer’s disease clinical center. 

Dr. Henikoff spoke with pride about the Medical Center’s 
expanding outreach care activities. There are now six occupa- 
tional health centers in the Chicago metropolitan area, he 
said. ANCHOR HMO added two offices to bring the total 
to 18, including one in Indiana. A corporate health center 
operates in downtown Chicago, and a 10,000-square-foot of- 
fice for a group of Rush orthopedic surgeons and an internist 
specializing in sports medicine and cardiovascular fitness 
recently opened in River City, a new urban complex in the 
south Loop area. 

Rush also opened Rush Contract Care, a preferred provider 
organization, and is developing Access Health, an indepen- 
denf practice association. The increase in diversified outpa- 
tient services, Dr. Henikoff said, is “a positive outcome for 
society as a whole.” Dr. Henikoff concluded by urging alumni 
to participate in the 1987 Sesquicentennial celebration. Rush 
Medical College's charter, he noted, is two days older than 
the charter of the City of Chicago. Steven G. Economou, 
M.D., the Helen Shedd Keith Professor and chairman of 
General Surgery, is chairing the Sesquicentennial Planning 
Committee, which will stage a variety of events with the 
theme, “A Chicago Tradition, A National Resource.” 

Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean of Rush Medical College and 
vice president for medical affairs, presented updated figures 
about the Medical College — 27 departments, 2,595 faculty 
members, 33 affiliated academic and hospital institutions, and 
almost 2,600 alumni. He noted that students use the latest 
technology, including magnetic resonance imaging, the 


lithotripter, CT scanners and other forms of computer assisted 
technology. “Our graduates havé received an education in 
one of the most advanced environments available in medical 
education today,” Dr. Russe said. 

Despite a declining number of medical school applicants 
nationally, Rush’s applicants continue to be very high quali- 
ty, as evidenced by the national awards won by several 
medical students during the past year, Dr. Russe said. To 
assist with subspecialty selection and residency at Rush, the 
Office of Medical Student Programs is soliciting the help of 
alumni volunteers around the country in building a network 
of advisors. 

The next speaker was Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. ’77, treasurer 
of the Alumni Association, who reported that as of Alumni 
Weekend, 336 donors had contributed $172,800 to Rush, in- 
cluding three bequests of $12,000 each. (See “Fundraising Sets 
Record” on page 32.) This figure, significantly lower than last 
year’s $300,000 total, indicates the impact a few major gifts 
can have on dollar totals, she said. (Last year, two donors 
accounted for $87,000 of the total.) 

Dr. Tobin reminded alumni of the importance of support- 
ing their alma mater. New members in the Benjamin Rush 
Society can now direct their $1,500 subscription fees to stu- 
dent loan funds or other programs which support Rush 
Medical College, she said. 

Dr. Olk announced the 1986 recipients of the James A. 
Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service awards: Ronald D. Nelson, 
M.D. ‘74, John S. Graettinger, M.D., and Stanton A. 
Friedberg, M.D. ’34. (See accompanying story on page 14.) 

The five key bylaw changes, publicized to all alumni 
through the last issue of the Record and approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council the previous day, were unanimously endorsed 
by members present at the Annual Meeting. 

Dr. Olk then reported the results of the special fundrais- 
ing efforts by members of the 10th and 50th anniversary 
classes. He thanked Al Zelinger, M.D. ’76, and his colleagues, 
whose dedication resulted in nine gifts totaling $1,275, a 
significant increase over the $245 given by five donors the 
previous fiscal year. Average gift size for the 10-year reunion 
class also increased, from $49 to $157. 


} Hl i e 43 & ? ; Cx 
George J]. Hummer, M.D. '37, Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77, Isaac E. Michael, 
M.D. ‘42 and Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. ‘36. 


William Graettinger, M.D. '75, and Gerritt Smith, M.D. '76, clown around 
after breakfast. 


He also thanked Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36, and Simon 
M. Shubitz, M.D. ’36, for their pledge to match up to $500 
each for every donation made by one of their classmates. The 
totals, before matching, were $7,300 from 21 donors, mean- 
ing nearly 30 percent of the 50-year class participated. This 
match allowed seven alumni from the Class of ’36 to become 
members of the Benjamin Rush Society. 

Dr. Olk issued a special thank you to Richard E. Melcher, 
M.D. ’75, and other volunteers on the Philanthropic Leader- 
ship Committee for their efforts in recruiting 20 new members 
to the Benjamin Rush Society as of June 13, 1986. 

Other highlights of the association’s achievements during 
the past year are included in Dr. Olk’s presidential message 
on the opening page of this issue of the Record. Before ad- 
journing the 1986 Annual Meeting, Stanley E. Monroe, Class 
Agent for 1936, was introduced for some brief reminiscences 
found on page 27. a 


'36, and Mrs. Belinson. 


Louis Belinson, M.D. 
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Alumni Honored for Service to Rush 


Rush University’s marshal, a former president of the Alumni 
Association and Rush’s “Renaissance man” were all honored 
with the James A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Award 
this year. 

“Jim Campbell was the first honorary alumnus of this 
organization and this award was designed and named after 
him to recognize those individuals who have given special 
service to the Alumni Association and Rush Medical College,” 
said R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, president of the association. 
The Alumni Association’s Executive Council unanimously 
selected Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ‘74, John S. Graettinger, 
M.D., and Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ‘34, to receive the 1986 
awards. They were honored at the June 13 Annual Meeting 
of the Alumni Association, held in conjunction with the tradi- 
tional Breakfast with the Dean during Reunion Weekend. 

“Tam personally indebted to Ron for his strong leadership,” 
Dr. Olk said as he presented the award to Dr. Nelson, who 
served as association president from 1980 to 1983. “Many 
significant milestones were reached during his presidency.” 

Those achievements included organizing the first Alumni 
Clinicopathological Conference, creating the first association- 
sponsored TGIF (Thank God It’s Friday) party for students, 
initiating the Student Involvement Committee, surveying 
alumni to improve biographical data on Rush graduates and 
expanding the Executive Council from 15 to 20 members. The 
reunion class gift effort was another of Dr. Nelson’s many 
contributions. 

Dr. Nelson was elected to the Executive Council in 1977. 
In 1979 he became the class agent for the Class of '74 and 
assumed an even more critical position as one of the four an- 
nual alumni trustees for the Medical Center. “On a personal 
level, he joined the Benjamin Rush Society in honor of his 
10th anniversary of graduation,” Dr. Olk said. 

A successful cardiologist, Dr. Nelson is also a member and 
past president of Alpha Omega Alpha, Zeta chapter, a 
member of the American Medical Association and a Fellow 
of the American College of Cardiology. 

Dr. Graettinger received his award from Cheryl Gutmann, 
M.D. '78. “Having served with Jack on various national and 
local task forces, I’ve seen what a distinguished ambassador 
and statesman he has been for the institution,” she said. “He 
has served as Marshal of Rush University'since its first com- 
mencement in 1973, a post which he still holds, and no 
graduation would be complete without his presence.” 

Dr. Graettinger, who earned his medical degree from Har- 
vard University, joined Presbyterian Hospital in 1953. He 
became director of the section of cardiology in 1959 and 
chaired the division of medicine in the combined Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Hospital from 1966 to 1970. 

He was a “prime mover” in the revitalization of Rush 
Medical College, serving as associate dean for Student and 
Faculty Affairs from 1970 to 1975 and helping develop the 
first class curriculum. He was appointed dean of Student and 
Faculty Affairs in 1975, and director of Graduate Medical 
Education in 1977. Although he retired from administration 
in 1985, he continues to serve as a senior attending physician 
in internal medicine and as a professor at Rush. 

Dr. Graettinger is also executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Residency Matching Program, a position he’s held since 
1975, she added. 


John S. Graettinger, M.D., Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74, and Stanton A. 
Friedberg, M.D. ‘34. 


“Jack has devoted much time and energy to organize, 
simplify and expedite the residency application process and 
continues untiringly in these efforts,” she said. “He has served 
as an invaluable resource for national groups concerned with 
all levels of medical education.” 

Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, presented the award to “Rush's 
man for all seasons,” Dr. Friedberg. “He is called by many 
a Renaissance man because of the breadth and depth of his 
interests: literature, music, sports, forestry, writing, medical 
history and, of course, Rush Medical College. He is a walk- 
ing encyclopedia of knowledge about our alma mater.” 

Dr. Friedberg has been a member of the medical staff for 
49 years, serving as chairman of the Department of 
Otolaryngology and Bronchoesophagology for 17 of those 
years. His outstanding contributions led to the naming of the 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D., Chair of Otolaryngology and 
Bronchoesophagology in 1972. 

He was part of the determined group that kept the college 
charter alive until “Rush’s revival in 1969.” He is one of the 
founders of the Benjamin Rush Society and chaired it from 
1983 to 1984. 

“His philanthropic leadership and activity have yielded con- 
siderable support for programs at Rush, including the rare 
book room of Rush University,” Dr. Gitelis continued. “Dr. 
Friedberg is the guardian of the wonderful rare book collec- 
tion. His great sense of organization, his expertise in iden- 
tification and cataloging, and his fine taste for display have 
given Rush a remarkable and precious historical medical 
resource.” ae 


Reunion Weekend — Clinicopathological Conference 


The fifth annual clinicopathological conference (CPC), co- 
sponsored by the Alumni Association of Rush Medical Col- 
lege and the Department of Pathology, was held June 13 as 
part of Reunion Weekend ’86. The event was convened by 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. ’83, chairman of the Alumni Association’s 
Student Involvement Committee. 

Each year, members of the graduating class choose an 
outstanding classmate to make the presentation. This year’s 
discussant was John Jay Shannon, who was introduced by 
Ronald S. Weinstein, M.D., the Harriet Blair Borland Pro- 
fessor and chairman of Pathology. Dr. Weinstein also in- 
troduced Jay’s parents, Joseph and Sally Shannon, and con- 
gratulated them on the honor their son received in being 
selected the annual CPC discussant, who, he noted, is general- 
ly that senior regarded as the top diagnostician in the class. 
Dr. Weinstein noted that Jay is the eighth of twelve Shannon 
children. John Schaffner, M.D. ’74, was introduced as series 
editor for the CPC. 


After presenting the CPC protocol (printed below), Jay 
summarized the salient features. The patient was a 67-year- 
old white male admitted to Rush for evaluation of abdominal 
pain. He developed sporadic diarrhea while traveling and 
subsequently lost 35 pounds over the next year. When he 
came to Rush, he was mildly anemic and had an abnormal 
fat absorption test. He excreted 42 gm of fat a day as com- 
pared to the norm of 3 to 7 gm, representing massive steator- 
rhea. A small bowel biopsy showed total villous atrophy and 
plasmacytoid infiltrates. He was diagnosed to have gluten- 
sensitive enteropathy. Later, his symptoms improved 
although additional biopsies appeared the same. In the two 
weeks prior to the current hospitalization, Jay noted that the 
patient had fever, chills and night sweats. In the hospital, a 
12 cm firm, immovable mass was found around his umbilicus 
and a 4cm mass was found in his right lower quadrant. Jay 
asked to see the radiology studies for the case. 

Dr. Weinstein introduced Mark Simaga, a graduating 


Protocol for the CPC — A 67-Year-Old Man with Celiac Disease 


A 67-year-old white male was admitted for evaluation of ab- 
dominal pain. 

Three years before admission, while traveling in Florida 
and Arizona, he developed sporadic diarrhea. His stools were 
watery, containing small flecks of material. He noted that they 
were not particularly malodorous. When he had solid bowel 
movements, they did float. He had no abdominal pain. He 
maintained a good appetite and ate everything without notic- 
ing any particular food intolerance. He was given 
metronidazole for 10 days with transient improvement in his 
diarrhea. He lost 35 pounds over the following year, falling 
to 130 pounds. Various antidiarrheal medications had no ef- 
fect. He also noted a loss of energy, depression, dry skin, and 
a mild erythematous rash on his chest. He had no nausea, 
vomiting, fever, or joint pains. 

During his first Rush hospitalization, two years before his 
current admission, his fecal fat was 42 grams per 24 hours. 
He had normocytic anemia with a hemoglobin of 11.6 grams 
with a low B,, and folate and a normal ferritin. He had 
minimal transaminase elevations and an alkaline phosphatase 
of 144 U/L. His d-xylose was abnormally low in both serum 
and urine. HLA typing demonstrated A1, A3, B8, BW35. A 
small bowel follow-through was normal. Small bowel biop- 
sy demonstrated total villous atrophy with a marked plasma 
cell infiltrate. The diagnosis was gluten-sensitive enteropathy 
and he was placed on a gluten-free diet. Within two weeks 
he had resolution of all symptoms. 

Over the next several months he returned to his normal 
state of health, maintaining a gluten-free diet. After nine 
months, he had another small bowel biopsy which was very 
similar to the first biopsy, despite his lack of symptoms or 
laboratory abnormalities. Eight months later he had another 
biopsy that again showed no significant improvement. He 
continued to do well for the next five months until the onset 
of severe abdominal cramping four weeks before admission. 
He had an outside lower GI and abdominal CT scan which 
were reportedly normal. He experienced bloating, fever to 


103°F, chills, and night sweats beginning two weeks later. 
He became anorectic and lost 10 pounds in the two weeks 
before admission. He had no diarrhea, nausea, or vomiting. 

On examination, he appeared ill with moderate abdominal 
discomfort. His blood pressure was 130/80, pulse 84, respira- 
tions 22, and temperature 98.6°F. He had no lym- 
phadenopathy. No skin rashes were noted. HEENT exam was 
normal. His lungs were clear to auscultation and percussion. 
Cardiac exam was normal. Bowel sounds were diminished. 
The liver was not palpable. There was mild diffuse tenderness 
without rebound. A 12 cm mass was palpable in the mid- 
abdomen in the area of the umbilicus. A second 4 cm mass 
was noted in the right lower quadrant separate from the larger 
mass. Both masses were firm and not freely moveable. No 
masses were detected on rectal exam and the stool was hemoc- 
cult negative. Neurologic exam was normal. 

Laboratory data demonstrated a hemoglobin of 12.8 Gm., 
hematocrit 37.4 percent, WBC 7.2 cu mm with 58 segs, 29 
bands, and 8 lymphs. His platelet count was 40,000 mm7. Per- 
tinent biochemistry values included an albumin of 3.2 g/dl, 
with a total protein of 6.1 g/dl, cholesterol 98 mg/dl, uric 
acid 4.3 mg/dl, LDH 375 U/L, alkaline phosphatase 180 U/L, 
SGPT 44 U/L, SGOT 57 U/L. Chest x-ray was normal. Ultra- 
sound of the abdomen demonstrated multiple sonolucent 
masses in the peripancreatic, para-aortic, and left renal hilus. 
Free intraperitoneal fluid was also present. Abdominal CT 
scan showed multiple foci of soft tissue in the areas identified 
on ultrasound. Comparison from the outside CT scan per- 
formed one month earlier showed a marked increase in size 
of these densities. Gallium scan showed one large lesion in 
the left supraclavicular fossa and diffuse uptake in the 
abdomen. 

An operation was performed. 


John A. Schaffner, M.D. ‘74 
CPC Series Editor 
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senior who plans a career in radiology. Mark showed the 
results of ultrasound and CT studies that demonstrated enlarg- 
ed lymph nodes, which had grown rapidly in size over the 
preceding month, around the patient's aorta. The patient also 
had a positive gallium scan. Jay asked if the gallium scan was 
specific for inflammatory disease versus malignancy and Mark 
said it was not. 


Following the radiology discussion, Jay focused on 
specifics, considering first the diarrhea. He said the diarrhea 
was probably not related to travel because of the prolonged 
clinical course and the absence of white blood cells in the pa- 
tient’s stools. The patient's age decreased the likelihood of 
ulcerative colitis or Crohn’s disease, although they couldn't 
be ruled out. Jay regarded tropical sprue unlikely based on 
where the patient had traveled and the sustained weight loss. 


Jay next observed that the patient had lost 35 pounds and 
had diarrhea without any decrease in appetite or noticeable 
food intolerance. Thyroid disease can produce weight loss in 
patients with a ravenous appetite, but the patient lacked other 
symptoms of thyroid disease. The three-year history argues 
against occult malignancy. The third possibility is malabsorp- 
tion, possibly due to celiac disease. John gave a scholarly 
discussion of the pathophysiology of malabsorption, carefully 
distinguishing between a malabsorption process that is due 
to mucosal damage from one due to a digestive problem. He 
explained laboratory tests for malabsorption and their 
interpretation. 


For the fat excretion test, a patient is placed on a diet con- 
taining 80 to 100 grams of fat. Stool fat is then measured. 
Normally 95 percent of injested fat is absorbed. Increased fecal 
fat means lowered absorption. The d-xylose absorption is 
useful for differentiating enterogenous (intestinal malabsorp- 
tion) from pancreatic- or hepatogenous-induced malabsorp- 
tion. D-xylose is a pentose normally found in human con- 
nective tissues and also in some grains and vegetable fibers. 
It is absorbed preferentially in the proximal small bowel. Even 
in the face of digestive disease such as lack of disaccharidases, 
absorption of d-xylose can be very efficient. This patient had 
impaired d-xylose absorption. Jay noted that these test results 
could be due to bacterial overgrowth or ascites, and the low 
urinary level could be due to renal insufficiency. Nevertheless, 
celiac disease remained a strong possibility. 


A diagnosis of celiac disease is supported by characteristic 
but not specific lesions in the small bowel, as were present 
in this patient. Jay noted that although the biopsy findings 
support celiac disease, other entities can have an identical pic- 
ture, such as intestinal lymphoma, hypergammaglobulinemia 
and, in younger patients, viral gastroenteritis. The third in- 
dicator for celiac disease, in addition to malabsorption and 
abnormal biopsy findings, is the clinical response to agluten- 
free diet. 


Jay described gluten, a substance rich in glutamine and pres- 
ent in wheat, rye and barley grain. Patients with celiac disease 
improve when gluten is removed from their diet, usually 
within a matter of weeks. Jay outlined the clinical course of 
patients with celiac disease, saying there are a number of im- 
munologic findings in celiac disease, especially the increased 
risk for malignancies. Dr. Weinstein asked Denise Weaver, 
a classmate of Jay’s and another of the top students in the 


Ronald McLawhon, M.D. ‘86, Paul J. Jones, M.D. ‘83, Ronald S. 
Weinstein, M.D., Jay Shannon, M.D. '86, Denise Weaver, M.D. ‘86, and 
Mark Simaga, M.D. ‘86. 

senior class, if she would comment on the immunologic im- 
plications of celiac disease. 

Denise reviewed the literature on the immunology of celiac 
disease and on the occurrence of malignant progression in 
celiac disease. The two main _ theories describing the 
pathogenesis of celiac disease are the enzyme theory and the 
immunologic theory. The enzyme theory proposes there is 
a loss in the efficiency of some peptidase necessary to break 
down gluten. Current evidence suggests that an immunologic 
mechanism may be involved in the pathogenesis of celiac 
sprue. Immunologic changes in celiac sprue are well 
documented but whether they are primary or secondary is 
controversial. One suggestion is that enterocytes attract anti- 
gluten antibodies, which subsequently leads to mucosal 
destruction. Denise said that both mucosal and serum an- 
tibodies to gluten have been found in patients suffering from 
celiac disease. However, these antibodies are also present in 
the general population, so their significance in celiac disease 
is uncertain. Another immune mechanism may be cell 
mediated. It has been demonstrated that leukocytes present 
in the intraepithelial spaces are sensitized to the gluten an- 
tigen. Other studies have demonstrated that the lymphokines 
released by sensitized T cells can result in mucosal abnor- 
malities comparable to those found in celiac disease. 

Still another theory is that an immunoregulatory abnor- 
mality may be responsible for both the mucosal changes and 
eventual malignant degeneration. Failure of the normal in- 
hibition of the immune response to particular food antigens 
may lead to an exaggerated immune response damaging the 
intestinal mucosa. Denise pointed out that, normally, when 
an impaired antigen is introduced, it is neutralized by local 
mucosal IgA, thus preventing a systemic immunization and 
a hypersensitivity reaction. It has been proposed that an ab- 
normal immune surveillance mechanism in patients with a 
predisposition to celiac disease may also lead to absorption 
of carcinogenic materials and thus lead to the increased in- 
cidence of malignancy. 

Denise then discussed whether immunologic abnormalities 
that may lead to celiac disease and its associated malignant 
degeneration are inherited. Genetic ties in patients with celiac 
disease are well established. Histocompatability antigen 
analysis shows about 80 percent of celiac patients express HLA 


B8 and DW/DR-3 antigens. Interestingly, these same antigens 
are found in other diseases that are characterized by an overly 
aggressive immune response. However, no study has shown 
a significant difference in the expression of the HLA antigens 
and later malignant degeneration. Denise pointed out that the 
implication of an inherited immunoregulatory abnormality 
is significant in that manipulation of this immunoregulatory 
mechanism could be a new approach to the treatment of this 
disease as well as other food protein-sensitive enteropathies. 

Denise then outlined the malignant complications of celiac 
disease. An estimated 11 to 13 percent of patients with celiac 
disease eventually develop a malignancy. Many develop a 
gastrointestinal lymphoma, often histiocytic. Steatorrhea may 
be due to gut wall infiltration with tumor or perhaps second- 
ary to a lymphatic blockage by tumor. Golf, in 1962, was 
the first to propose that lymphoma is a direct complication of 
celiac disease. Dr. Weinstein thanked Denise for her overview. 

Jay then summarized the possible diagnoses for the case. 
At the bottom of his list were the inflammatory bowel 
diseases, ulcerative colitis and Crohn’s disease. He discarded 
the inflammatory bowel diseases based on age of onset. 
Ulcerative colitis usually presents with bloody diarrhea and 
involves the colon. Jay acknowledged that Crohn’s disease 
was harder to discount. Many patients with Crohn’s disease 
present with fever, pain and weight loss and they may have 
a mass palpable in the right lower quadrant. The ileum is most 
frequently involved. The next category Jay discarded was the 
inflammatory diseases. He noted that tuberculosis was a 
possibility and that some unusual parasite could not be rul- 
ed out. Tuberculosis can cause a mass lesion and infiltration 
and enlargement of lymph nodes, but would more likely in- 
volve the ileum and cecum as well as the chest. The next 
possibility was amyloidosis. Jay said that when amyloidosis 
presents in the abdomen, it usually shows up as malabsorp- 
tion and organomegaly. This patient did not have 
organomegaly, so Jay excluded this diagnosis. 

Next, Jay considered the complications of celiac disease. 
Stricture and ulceration are unusual complications apparently 
not present in this case. Collagenous sprue is a strange type 
of celiac disease wherein the patient doesn’t respond to 
withdrawal of dietary gluten. Refractory sprue is another 
variant. Jay didn’t think these were present in the case. 

Jay favored a malignant disease. Although metastatic tumor 
is most common, he discounted this based on the presenting 
picture and the lack of evidence of a primary tumor elsewhere. 
He also discarded a carcinoid tumor, one of the most com- 
mon tumors of the small intestine, which usually presents 
without the classical findings of the “carcinoid syndrome”, 
including flushing and wheezing. Jay moved next to his pre- 
ferred diagnosis, intestinal lymphoma. 

Jay emphasized that many of the patient's signs and symp- 
toms could be explained by lymphoma. Many patients with 
Hodgkin's disease and non-Hodgkin's lymphoma have severe 
constitutional symptoms such as fever, night sweats and 
chills. In this case, non-Hodgkin's lymphoma is the preferred 
diagnosis since patients with Hodgkin’s lymphoma usually 
present with basically nodal disease. Jay gave a detailed 
description of the various clinical pictures of patients with 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. He did not feel that the patient's 
anemia and thrombocytopenia would be explained by exten- 


sive bone marrow involvement. On the other hand, ab- 
dominal pain, a mass and anorexia are the most common 
features of a patient with gastrointestinal lymphoma. In Jay's 
opinion, the patient had characteristic findings of lymphoma 
and made celiac disease complicated by lymphoma his final 
diagnosis. 

Dr. Weinstein said that Jay's discussion was one of the best 
he had ever heard by a graduating medical student. He then 
called on Larry Cripe, M.D. ’84, a house officer, to give the 
diagnosis of the house officers for the case. They agreed that 
the patient had celiac disease and lymphoma. 

Ronald W. McLawhon, a senior medical student who will 
do a residency in pathology at Rush, presented the 
pathological findings for the case. He confirmed the diagnosis 
of celiac disease or non-tropical sprue. First, Ron showed the 
biopsy taken during the first hospitalization at Rush, approx- 
imately three years prior to the final admission. The diagnosis 
on the first biopsy was enteropathy with chronic inflamma- 
tion. There was some degree of blunting of intestinal villi as 
well as an inflammatory cell infiltrate in the lamina propria. 
The infiltrate was composed predominantly of plasma cells 
with a few eosinophils. The epithelium was fairly active and 
contained vacuolated cells. No enteric pathogens were iden- 
tified in the specimen. The histopathologic picture was con- 
sistent with celiac sprue. 


Ron showed the second biopsy, which was obtained after 
an interval of nine months. Despite the fact that the patient 
was asymptomatic at the time, while maintaining a gluten- 
free diet, there was no histologic evidence of resolution of 
the disease process. In fact, the degree of villous atrophy and 
flattening of the mucosal surface was more pronounced in 
the second biopsy. A third biopsy of the small intestine taken 
eight months later showed little change. 


Ron then showed the intraoperative appearance of the small 
bowel. The serosal surface of the small intestine was studded 
with small tumor nodules. In addition, there was marked 
enlargement of the mesenteric, periaortic and perihilar lymph 
nodes. At surgery, 26 cm of small bowel was resected and 
gastrostomy and jejunostomy were performed. 


Pathology studies showed that there was extensive tumor 
involving the wall of the small bowel. This was diagnosed 
as intestinal lymphoma, diffuse histiocytic or large cell type, 
confirming Jay’s conclusion. Additional biopsies taken at the 
time of surgery showed essentially normal bone marrow and 
liver. The patient's post-operative course was complicated. 
He was treated with multiple chemotherapeutic agents in- 
cluding Cytoxan, Adriamycin and Prednisone. His respiratory 
status became severely compromised. Eventually, he 
developed severe gastrointestinal bleeding and acute renal 
failure. He expired approximately three months after admis- 
sion to the hospital. Autopsy showed that the patient died 
of multi-organ failure. Interestingly, no tumor was present 
at autopsy, indicating that all of the tumor had been 
eradicated by surgery and chemotherapy. Jay’s summary of 
the case was correct. 

The CPC ended with the presentation to Jay of a testimonial 
from the Alumni Association of Rush Medical College, togeth- 
er with the Class of 1986, citing John Jay Shannon for demon- 
strating “outstanding clinical skills” as a case discusser. 
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By Robert N. Jones, M.D. '76 


The following report by Dr. Jones was given during Reunion 
Weekend ‘86 as a Department of Internal Medicine Grand 
Rounds presentation featuring a member of the 10th anniver- 
sary class. Dr. Jones is assistant professor of surgery at the 
Loyola University Stritch School of Medicine and the Hines 
Veterans Administration Hospital. He completed his surgical 
residency and a fellowship in cardiovascular thoracic surgery 
with an emphasis in transplantation at Duke University 
Medical Center. He is currently actively involved in both 
research and clinical practice with the heart transplantation 
program at Loyola. His father, Philip Jones, M.D., is a senior 
attending physician in internal medicine at Rush. 


Dr. Jones began his presentation with a brief review of the 
history of cardiac transplantation, touching on Alexis Car- 
rel and C. C. Guthrie's canine transplants in 1905, Christiaan 
Barnard’s historic surgery, Stanford’s ongoing research dur- 
ing the pre-immunosuppression years, and today’s success 
rate. 

As experience was gained, he continued, it became clear 
that not everyone is a good candidate for transplantation. 
There are several criteria which must be met: 

1. All patients should have terminal cardiac disease with 
global left ventricular dysfunction. Inoperable coronary artery 
disease is the most frequent diagnosis, followed by idiopathic 
dilated cardiomyopathy. 

2. Cardiac catheterization with measurements of 
pulmonary artery pressure and pulmonary vascular resistance 
is also important. Early in Stanford's experience, three pa- 
tients died from right ventricular heart failure secondary to 
high pulmonary vascular resistance. Currently, a pulmonary 
vascular resistance above 3 Wood units is not considered ac- 
ceptable for transplantation, unless Nipride infusion decreases 
it. 

3. Another obvious contraindication is the presence of con- 
comitant infection, either local or systemic. 

4. Major blood group compatibility between donor and 
recipient must be assured. Histocompatibility typing on the 
basis of classical HLA-A and B loci has not been useful. The 
sera of each prospective recipient are exposed to a panel of 
antigens. If they react to greater than 5 percent, the recipient 
will be eligible for only a type-specific heart. 

5. Insulin dependent diabetes mellitus is a relative contrain- 
dication simply because of the difficulty in managing diabetics 
who are stressed and on heavy doses of corticosteriods, which 
recipients must receive postoperatively. 

6. The age of the recipient is important. Prior to 
Cyclosporin, a dropoff in survival for patients older than 50 
years was noted. In the last five years it now seems that the 
overall condition of the patient is the most important 
criterion. Most centers will now transplant up to age 60. 

7. A recent pulmonary embolus is another contraindica- 
tion because of the high incidence of pulmonary infection. 
Early in Stanford's experience, six of ten patients with recent 
pulmonary embolus died from pneumonia. Other groups feel 
recent embolization or infarction need not contraindicate 
transplantation. These groups found an increased incidence 
of pulmonary complications but believe that, through ag- 
gressive postoperative management, successful outcomes can 
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be achieved. Most centers postpone transplantation a 
minimum of six weeks if a recent pulmonary embolus has 
occurred. 

8. The psychosocial status of a patient weighs heavily on 
suitability for cardiac transplantation. A history of 
psychosocial instability, poor medical compliance, or drug 
abuse adversely affects rehabilitation. The supportive struc- 
ture of the family is key. 

The selection of donor hearts is just as important. The max- 
imum donor age permitted is 35 for males and 45 for females. 
The usual mode of death is traumatic head injury. The donor 
should have no history of cardiac disease or cardiac abnor- 
malities and have no evidence of thoracic or cardiac trauma 
or transient severe hypotension. A donor must also be free 
of infection and malignancy. The use of an inotropic agent 
is not a contraindication unless the dosage exceeds 10 
mg/kg/min or if lower doses were used for more than 24 
hours. 

Finding donor hearts meeting these criteria is not easy. In 
the past five years, it has become clear that eligible recipients 
greatly outnumber the supply of donors. In a recent article 
which appeared in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, it was estimated that 15,000 people per year 
could conceivably benefit from a heart transplant. Using the 


criteria mentioned previously for choosing donor hearts, only 
400 to 1,100 viable donor hearts may be available. 

Three major changes ameliorated the problem of obtain- 
ing donor hearts. The first is the crystallization of the defini- 
tion of death. Cardiac transplantation played a major role 
in making the medical community aware that irreversible 
brain injury is pivotal to the definition of death. The ad hoc 
committee of the Harvard Medical School gave an early and 
accepted summary of criteria for defining brain death and 
most states have adopted similar definitions. 

The second major advance is the creation of efficient organ 
procurement programs with optimal modes of preserving the 
donor heart. By the end of the 1970s, well over half of the 
hearts transplanted were obtained from different sources with 
an average ischemic interval of over three hours. Despite the 
longer ischemic times, the operative mortality — both less 
than 90 days and greater than 90 days — has remained 
basically the same for hearts received locally or at a distance. 
One research approach is the use of different cardioplegia 
fluids or perfusion systems to preserve donor hearts for longer 
periods. 

Thirdly, the shortage of donor hearts can be rectified on 
occasion by “bridging” a diseased heart and the transplanted 
heart with a mechanical substitute. There have been several 
publications describing the use of an artificial heart or a left 
ventricular assist device as a stopgap measure to save a pa- 
tient until a suitable donor heart is available. Some groups 
have used circulatory assist devices with success in suppor- 
ting a person until a new heart is available. These devices 
should be used promptly to avoid organ failure caused by 
shock. 

After the transplant, the threat of rejection is a constant 
problem. Cyclosporin A has changed both the diagnosis and 
treatment of this severe threat. 

Prior to the use of Cyclosporin A, several techniques were 
used to detect rejection. Cyclosporin has made all but one 
of these techniques ineffective — subendomyocardial biopsy 
is now the most sensitive indicator of rejection. Cyclosporin 
has, in fact, changed the histologic picture of rejection. Edema 
formation is not very prominent in the early stages of rejec- 
tion, and the findings can be very subtle. Endocardial biop- 
sy is currently performed every seven days during the im- 
mediate postoperative period, and then periodically as an out- 
patient procedure. 

The immunosuppressive protocol used by most programs 
utilizes a modification of the Papworth Protocol in which a 
prophylactic 5 mg/kg IV dose of equine Antithymocyle 
Globulin (ATG) is infused for 10 days. The Cyclosporine oral 
loading dose does not exceed 8 mg/kg orally. Should rejec- 
tion be detected on biopsy, it is treated by repeat dosages of 
ATG and larger doses of steroids. 

The advantages include more selective immunosuppression, 
reduction of dosage for other immunosuppressants, diminish- 
ed infection rate, and reduction in the severity of rejection 
when it occurs. The rate of rejection episodes, however, is 
not appreciably reduced. There are also distinct disadvantages 
with the use of Cyclosporin A. These include significant renal 
toxicity, hepatic toxicity, and the long-term effects which this 
drug might have on both the grafted heart and other organs. 


Three areas of postoperative morbidity are important. The 
first is infection. Most infections are pulmonary and bacterial 
in origin and there is a predominance of opportunistic 
pathogens. In a recent article from Copeland's group in 
Arizona, a total of ten patients were reviewed who had suf- 
fered 18 different pulmonary infections. Nocardia was fre- 
quently represented as was Legionella infection. The majori- 
ty of infections occurred in the first six months. Episodes of 
acute rejection were more frequent in the first three months, 
but there were no correlations between infection and rejec- 
tion. In many cases, and despite the severity and gravity of 
these infections, rapid diagnosis and aggressive treatment 
resulted in a successful outcome. Open lung biopsies have 
been shunned because of the high risk of complications. 

Immunosuppressed recipients of donor organ grafts have 
an increased incidence of neoplasia, particularly of the lym- 
phoproliferative type. Cardiac recipients are no exception. 
In a recent article reviewing the long-term complications of 
recipients of cardiac transplants, Bieber noted 19 tumors oc- 
curring in 124 patients at risk three months or longer after 
transplantation for an incidence of 15.3 percent. There were 
eight carcinomas, ten lymphomas, and one episode of 
leukemia. Other groups such as the one in Capetown, South 
Africa, have also noted an increased incidence of malignan- 
cy in their patients. The use of ATG specifically, and stronger 
immunosuppression regimens in general, is thought to be 
pivotal to the increased incidence of malignancy. 

A third long-term complication of transplantation is 
arteriosclerosis. It is the third most common cause of death 
(after infection and rejection) after the second year of 
transplantation. In comparison to spontaneous atherosclerotic 
lesions, the lesions seen in transplanted hearts usually have 
less endothelial damage and intimal disruption but more in- 
timal fibrosis. Triglyceride content was greater also in the 
arteries of transplanted hearts than it was in nontransplanted 
hearts. The major impediment to long-term survival in car- 
diac transplantation, therefore, is accelerated coronary artery 
disease. 

Returning again to the original transplant which occurred 
19 years ago, he said that much has happened to make car- 
diac transplantation more successful and safe. Currently the 
one-year survival rate for cardiac transplant recipients ap- 
proximates 85 percent with a five-year survival rate of 70 per- 
cent. There are, however, several areas which necessitate fur- 
ther work. Less toxic and more specific immunosuppressive 
agents are needed. Although the early results with 
Cyclosporin have been excellent, it has not been without its 
share of problems and its late effects are not known. With 
better immunosuppressive agents, moreover, long-term sur- 
vivors must be subjected to sequential cardiac biopsies. It 
would be highly desirable to develop modes of monitoring 
rejection episodes in a noninvasive manner both early and 
late after transplantation. More research also needs to be done 
to uncover the initiating events of rejection. Also, what can 
be done to modify the events which are instrumental in set- 
ting off the process of graft failure? Finally, work in 
decelerating the rate of graft atherosclerosis must be done. 

Cardiac transplantation holds great promise for the future. 
Much has been learned, but more needs to be discovered. 
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The Reunion Weekend minicourse for CME credit included 
the following presentations by James W. Williams, M.D., the 
Jack Fraser Smith Professor of General Surgery and the direc- 
tor of the Section of Transplantation, and by Stephen C. Jen- 
sik, M.D., assistant attending surgeon and assistant professor, 
general surgery. 


Current Concepts in Liver Transplantation 


Liver transplantation is now in a “golden” period due to 
recent advances in immunosuppressive therapy which have 
substantially increased the survival rate of transplantation pa- 
tients, Dr. Williams said. Although the liver transplantation 
concept is simple — the removal of a diseased liver and 
replacement with a new liver — the procedure is technically 
demanding. The complexity of the procedure is due, in part, 
to the extensive vascular reconstruction necessary in liver 
transplantation. This is frequently complicated by anomalous 
vasculature. Reattachment of the vena cava is the most dif- 
ficult part of the surgical procedure. Dr. Williams described 
the technical aspects of the surgical procedure, reemphasiz- 
ing the care necessary to obtain good results. 

The successful outcome of a liver transplant is not entirely 
due to the surgical procedure; the post-operative period is also 
crucial. Three complications occur frequently: liver dysfunc- 
tion, renal dysfunction and infection. These three areas are 
interrelated and each can contribute to problems in the other 
areas (i.e., post-operative sepsis can lead to both renal failure 
and failure of the transplanted liver). Cyclosporine, which 
is used primarily to prevent rejection of the transplanted liver, 
can itself lead to hepatic dysfunction, he said. 

Dr. Williams next reviewed his early experience at the 
University of Tennessee, analyzing 55 cases and 50 patients 
who had liver transplants. He indicated that Cyclosporine is 
utilized in doses as high as a patient can tolerate before 
developing renal toxicity. Rejection is most reliably detected 
by liver biopsy. Dr. Williams said he leaves the wound open 
for several days after the transplant to allow easy access for 
liver biopsies. Rejection can then be quickly detected so that 
immunosuppression can be altered to control it. The biopsy 
is also useful in making the difficult distinction between post- 
operative liver rejection and cholestasis syndrome, which re- 
quire very different treatments. 

Overall, the series of patients from Tennessee revealed a 
mortality rate of 24 percent. Most of the deaths occurred 
within the first six months after liver transplantation. The 
mortality rate appears strongly related to the patient's con- 
dition prior to transplantation. High-risk patients confined 
to an intensive care unit pre-operatively who were on dialysis 
or were constantly encephalopathic experienced a six-month 
mortality rate of more than 50 percent. On the other hand, 
those patients who walked into the hospital for their liver 
transplant had a very respectable mortality rate. 

The patient’s pre-operative condition also has a direct in- 
fluence on the ultimate cost of liver transplantation, he said. 
Costs can range up to $300,000 when patients have a lengthy 
stay in intensive care. The mean cost for liver transplanta- 
tion was $93,000 and the mean hospital stay 38 days. Dr. 
Williams stressed that despite the cost of liver transplanta- 
tion, it was less expensive than the cost of the final year of 
life for patients in Memphis who were not candidates for liver 


transplantation. Dr. Williams anticipates he will perform ap- 
proximately 50 liver transplants at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center annually. 


The History of Renal Transplantation 


In the last thirty-five years, renal transplantation has gone 
from being a highly experimental endeavor to being the prefer- 
red therapy for end stage renal disease, said Dr. Jensik. Renal 
transplantation can be conveniently divided into three 
historical stages: 

The first stage dates from the earliest renal transplants done 
at Massachusetts General Hospital in 1954 to approximately 
1973. During this phase, transplantation was first shown to 
be a therapeutic option for renal failure. The overall success 
rate was disappointingly low due to primitive techniques in 
tissue-typing and the lack of experience with surgical techni- 
ques and immunosuppression. Dialysis was extremely 
primitive and there was considerable morbidity of patients 
undergoing dialysis treatment. Patients who did seek 
transplants were often in a semi-moribund state. 

The second stage dates from 1973 to approximately 1978. 
1973 marks the passage of social security legislation cover- 
ing all Americans for dialysis and transplant expenses. As a 
result, dialysis technology was vastly improved and patients 
began to enjoy much better rehabilitation on dialysis. There 
was improvement in surgical transplant techniques during this 
period, but immunosuppression, consisting primarily of Pred- 
nisone and Imuran, was still quite imperfect. It was felt that 
return to dialysis was preferable to overuse of immunosup- 
pression and resultant septic death. For that reason the mor- 
tality of renal transplantation fell, but graft success did not 
improve since more patients simply returned to dialysis. 

The third stage began around 1978 and ended in the begin- 
ning of 1984. During this period the emphasis was on improv- 
ing graft survival. Various adjuvant means of immunosup- 
pression were evaluated and a number were successful. Blood 
transfusions were given frequently in order to prime or assess 
the immune system of a given patient prior to the transplant. 
The selective use of anti-lymphocyte globulin also became 
more widespread as an effective steroid-sparing anti-rejection 
measure. Splenectomy became particularly valuable in im- 
proving graft survival for certain groups of patients. In ad- 
dition, there were significant advances made in tissue-typing, 
including the identification of newer histocompatibility loci 
and better matching between donors and recipients. The final 
development in this period was the introduction and evalua- 
tion of Cyclosporine, a potent immunosuppressive agent, 
which by 1984 had FDA approval and was used widely in 
the United States. 

The present renal transplant situation reflects the tremen- 
dous advances of the last five to ten years. Living-related renal 
transplants can now be performed with a success rate of 90 
percent; cadaveric transplants enjoy a 75 to 80 percent suc- 
cess rate. Newer uses of monoclonal antibodies promise more 
specific reagents for tissue-typing as well as diagnosis and 
treatment of rejection. Renal transplantation is now offered 
to more and more patients, including many patients who have 
never been on dialysis. It has become the preferred therapy 
for most patients with end stage renal disease. Its biggest 
limitation now is organ donor supply. @ 


Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ’‘36, was honored as the 1986 
Distinguished Alumnus at this year’s Commencement Ban- 
quet, the highlight of Reunion Weekend. Winners of Rush 
Medical College faculty awards and the recipient of an 
honorary Alpha Omega Alpha membership were also 
recognized. (See the following stories.) 


As master of ceremonies, R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, Alum- 
ni Association president, greeted the members of the Classes 
of 1936 and 1986 as special guests. Graduates celebrating their 
five and ten-year reunions, along with other alumni, family, 
friends and Rush Medical College faculty, also attended the 
banquet at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, where dinner was follow- 
ed by dancing. 


Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s, congratulated the Class of ‘86 and advised them 
to “chat a little with some of the older grads, who are the 


best testimonials to the proposition that indeed, there is life 
after Rush.” 


He also paid tribute to the parents, spouses, family 
members and friends of the graduating class. “They gave you 
not only the financial support, but the unwavering confidence 
in your ability to become members of a noble profession,” 


he said. 


Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D., presented the Class of 1986 
and noted the students’ diversity as well as their success in 
being selected for competitive residency programs (see story 
on page 38). 


Dr. Olk asked the class to stand and be recognized, and 
singled out John Jay Shannon, Mark Simaga, Ronald 
McLawhon and Denise Weaver, who presented the 
clinicopathological conference earlier that day. He also 
recognized Donna Hrozencik, who served as official liaison 
between the Alumni Association and her class. She and fellow 
graduates Susan Anderson-Nelson and Andrew Pavlatos will 
serve as class agents for 1986. 


Donna reviewed the fast-moving four years for her 
classmates, from long hours of studying and difficult classes 
to fun-filled weekends in Wisconsin and the “Winers and 
Diners Club, trying to find the best food in the city for the 
least amount of money.” 


“I think despite our Medical College careers, we've all tried 
to remain individuals,” she said. “We were active academical- 
ly, we were active socially, we were active athletically, lift- 
ing, running, trying not to be the ‘potatoes’ of the world.” 


Through it all, the students developed many close relation- 
ships that she predicts will last for many years. “In five years, 
we'll be here to greet the Class of 1991, and in ten years the 
Class of 1996 will be graced again, and 50 years down the 
line, we'll be wearing the yellow roses, too.” 


In conclusion, she thanked the families and friends of the 
graduating students. “They supported us and have encouraged 
us and basically we've not stopped along the way as often 
as we should have to say thank you,” she said. 


After the presentation of the distinguished alumnus and 
teaching awards, Dr. Russe presented a special award to 


Commencement Banquet 1986 


Donna Hrozencik, M.D. ‘86 


Irving Fishman, Ph.D.., (right) is thanked for his help and congratulated for 
his award by Class of '86 members (back, from left) Jeff Meisles, Maureen 
O'Loughlin, Ted Gleason, (front, from left) Mary Milano, Tina Svenson, 
Lynn Meisles and Michael Tobin. 


Irving Fishman, Ph.D., director of the Grinnell-Rush Medical 
Studies program from 1974 to 1983. Dr. Fishman was one 
of the principal architects of a program to channel Grinnell 
College undergraduates into Rush in the years immediately 
following Rush’s reactivation. The program was discontinued 
in 1983, and several members of the Class of 1986 were among 
the last to participate in it. PL 
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Commencement Banquet: Award Winners 


Michael Haklin 


Several members of the Rush Medical 
College faculty were honored by the 
Class of ‘86 with special awards 
presented during the Commencement 
Banquet. Donna Hrozencik, Class of '86, 
liaison between the graduating class and 
the Alumni Association, presented the 
teaching awards. 


For the second year in a row, Alex- 
ander C. Templeton, M.D., senior at- 
tending and professor in the Department 
of Pathology, received the Daniel 
Brainard Award, in absentia, as the 
outstanding teacher in the basic sciences. 


Alexander Doolas, M.D., senior at- 
tending and associate professor in the 
Department of General Surgery, was 
voted the outstanding physician-teacher 
and received the Phoenix Award. 


Jeffrey Nelson, M.D., resident in the 
Department of Internal Medicine, 
received the Aesculapius Award as the 
outstanding resident-physician. 


Also recognized was Michael Haklin, 
lecturer, Department of General 
Surgery, who was selected by the 
graduates to present their doctor of 
medicine hoods at the commencement 
ceremony. 


Susan Anderson-Nelson, Class of ’86, 
and wife of Aesculapius Award-winner 
Dr. Nelson, represented the Zeta 
Chapter of Alpha Omega Alpha, the 
medical honor society. She presented 
honorary faculty AOA membership to 
Giacomo DeLaria, M.D., associate at- 
tending and assistant professor in the 
Department of Cardiovascular-Thoracic 
Surgery. Dr. DeLaria joined the Medical 
Center in 1975 and became director of 
the Noninvasive Vascular Diagnostic 
Laboratory in 1979. He has been active 
with multiple medical college commit- 
tees as well as with the Chicago Heart 
Association, and has authored or 
coauthored more than 50 articles. 


Giacomo DeLaria, M.D. 


Jeffrey Nelson, M.D., and Susan Anderson- 
Nelson, M.D. ‘86. 


Alexander C. Templeton, M.D. 


Distinguished Alumnus: Edwin H. Lennette, M.D., Ph.D. 


The Rush Medical College Alumni Association’s highest honor Research Institute in Oakland, California. He is an active 


was awarded this year to Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. 36. member of a number of medical societies and serves on the 
In introducing Dr. Lennette, George J. Hummer, M.D. ’37, editorial board of five journals. He's also president of the 
recalled that even back in medical school, “Eddie had viruses United States subsidiary of Virion, Inc., a Swiss manufac- 
on his mind. Viruses to the rest of us were a very nebulous turer of microbiologic diagnostic reagents. 
thing — they hadn’t been seen by anybody. But to Eddie, they Dr. Lennette called the award “a high point in my career” 
were the real thing.” and reflected on the development of the field of virology dur- 
Dr. Lennette went on to become the primary moving force ing his lifetime. 
in the establishment of public health virology, and a leading “When I entered the field of virology, there was not even 
contributor to the understanding and treatment of viral and a textbook. We didn’t even know what we were working 
Rickettsial infections. with” until the advent of the electron microscope in the 1930s, 
After graduation from Rush he taught and did research in he recalled. Even then, resolution was poor, and it has only 
Chicago for several years. He then joined the international been in recent years that researchers could see viruses in detail. 
health division of the Rockefeller Foundation, where his “In the 1930s, no one knew what a virus was, what the 
assignments included influenza studies, yellow fever research nature of the animal might be,” Dr. Lennette continued. One 
in Brazil, and, eventually, an appointment with the Califor- theory was that it was a parasite that had lost most of its 
nia Department of Public Health. characteristics through evolution; the other was that viruses 
He held a series of prominent positions with the depart- were genes that broke loose in the cell and caused infections. 
ment, at various times directing its cancer research, laboratory The advent of the electron microscope, ultracentrifugation 
and biomedical laboratory programs. He headed the Viral and and tissue cultures has reaffirmed the second belief. “There 
Rickettsial Disease Laboratory of the Department of Health is no lack of entities within the cell which could become a 
Services for 31 years and, under his direction, it became virus,” he said. 
known as the best in the country. The laboratory was in- Researchers have followed two approaches in the develop- 
strumental in developing specific diagnostic tests for difficult- ment of vaccinations: either disassembling the virus or remov- 
to-identify viruses, thereby helping to monitor and control ing the genome that produces the peptids which confer im- 
epidemics around the world. His many honors include the munity. “We've come a long way, to where we know viruses 
American Public Health Association’s Bronfman Award and are involved not only in infectious diseases but also in 
the Wyeth Award in Clinical Microbiology. neurological diseases like cancer,” Dr. Lennette concluded. 
Although semi-retired since 1978, Dr. Lennette continues “This is a big difference from the 1930s, when if you didn’t 
to teach and to serve on a variety of medical boards. He is know the causation of a disease, you automatically put it in 
president of the California Public Health Foundation and this waste basket known as ‘viruses.’” 


president of the board of directors of the Peralta Cancer 


George J]. Hummer, M.D. '37, Mrs. Hummer, Melda Parkinson and Edwin Distinguished alumnus Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ‘36 (right) chats with Donald 
H. Lennette, M.D. ‘36, Ph.D. Nash, M.D. ‘76. 
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Rush University Commencement 


Rush University conferred 366 degrees at its 14th annual com- 
mencement exercises Saturday, June 14, at Medinah Temple. 

Degrees were conferred by Harold Byron Smith, Jr., chair- 
man of the Medical Center’s Board of Trustees, and Leo M. 
Henikoff, M.D., president of the Medical Center and the 
University. 

This year Rush granted 120 doctor of medicine degrees, two 
doctor of nursing sciences degrees, and three doctor of 
philosophy degrees from The Graduate College. 

The College of Nursing had 187 graduates, including 74 
receiving master of science and 111 receiving bachelor of 
science degrees. The College of Health Sciences conferred 56 
degrees, including nine bachelor of science in medical 
technology and 47 master of science degrees: 12 in health 
systems management, 12 in clinical nutrition, two in medical 
physics, four in audiology, six in speech/language pathology, 
10 in occupational therapy and one in pharmacology. 

An honorary degree of doctor of humane letters was award- . 
ed to Edward J. Stemmler, M.D., dean of the University of Avrimin Mark Kogan, M.D. '86, and his grandmother. 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine in Philadelphia, who 
delivered the commencement address. 

Despite the current social and economic pressures on the 
health care industry, today’s professionals hold the key to 
preserving quality health care and excitement and challenge 
within the field, Dr. Stemmler said. 

“You, the graduates, and we the active professionals, are, 
indeed, a vanguard, moving into a new era fully 
knowledgeable and supportive of the standards and ideals of 
the past. Perhaps if we, who have come with such high ideals, 
can preserve our standards and beliefs . . . and give exam- 
ple and encouragement to those who aspire to succeed us, 
we can make a difference! 

“Perhaps, more than any other generation, we have to 
reach out to young people and convince them that medicine, - 
nursing, research and all of the health professions are fun and Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. ‘36, assists Donna Hrozencik, M.D. ‘86. 
helpful and rewarding and satisfying. We must also convince Te . 
our society of the value of charity for charity’s sake, and that | : 
health care is much more a fundamental aspect of humanity 
than it is of economy,” he said. 

Dr. Stemmler has served as dean of the University of Penn- 
sylvania for 12 years, leading the institution through a period 
of considerable modernization and growth in research, pa- 
tient services and education. He earned his medical degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania and has remained there 
in clinical, educational and administrative positions 
throughout his career. 

He is also active in national policy making and is president- 
elect of the Association of American Medical Colleges. A 
long-time member of the association, he is recent past chair- 
man of its Council of Deans. He has served on the Com- 
monwealth Task Force on the Academic Medical Center, the 
National Board of Medical Examiners, the board of directors 
of Rorer, Inc., and local, state and national branches of the 
National Library of Medicine. 

Dr. Stemmler is the Robert G. Dunlop Professor of 
Medicine at the university. He has received honorary degrees 
from Ursinus College and his alma mater, LaSalle College, 
and was recently elected to Mastership in the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. a 


Anton Fakhouri, M.D. ‘86 


Student Honors and Awards 


Honors presented at the ninth annual Rush University awards 
ceremony, held the morning of commencement, included the 
following presented to medical students: 


Alpha Omega Alpha 
Honor Medical Society 
Undergraduate membership is extended to medical students 
who give promise of becoming leaders in the field of medicine. 
Members of the Rush Medical College Zeta Chapter are: 


*Gholam Reza 
Mohammadzadeh 

Valerie Ann Nowakowski 
*Ron Mark Oren 

“Robert Anthony Raschke 
*Keith Michael Rezin 
June Nora Seliber 

John Jay Shannon 
*Blase Vitello 
*Kelly L. Vollmer 

Ruth Dawn Williams 


*Susan Jean Anderson- 
Nelson 
*Lauren Beth Baker 
Richard Nolan Barney 
*Judith H. Bressler 
Jill Maitland Gotoff 
*Mark James Ivey 
Douglas Leonard Johnson 
Young Hee Kim 
Todd Evan Lasman 
Cynthia Weise Miller 


*Installed as members in 1985. 


The Nathan M. Freer Prize, endowed in 1892, is given to 
the outstanding senior medical student as voted by the 
faculty—Susan Jean Anderson-Nelson. 

The Henry M. Lyman Memorial Prize, endowed in 1908, 
is given each year to a junior medical student for outstand- 
ing work as voted by the faculty—Kirk Matthew Druey. 

The Ciba-Geigy Award for outstanding community service 
by a sophomore medical student—Maura C. Berkelhamer. 

The David Peck Prize to the student who has made the 
greatest contribution to the Student National Medical 
Association—Clifton Joseph Ward, Jr. 

The Dayton Ballis Humanities Award to a medical student 
for academic excellence in the humanities related to 
medicine—Shammai Rockove. 

The Lemmon Company Student Award to the graduating 
medical student who has excelled in the study of obstetrics 


Clifton J. Ward, Jr., M.D. ‘86 (right), and Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


and gynecology as demonstrated by excellence in scholarship 
and concern for patients—Judith H. Bressler. 

The Arthur Dean Bevan Award to the graduating medical 
student who has demonstrated clinical and academic ex- 
cellence in surgery—Keith Michael Rezin. 

The John Giles Prize for outstanding undergraduate work 
in epidemiology and public health as selected by the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine—Cynthia Weise Miller and 
Marc Burl Miller. 

The Sir William Osler Pathology Prize to the medical stu- 
dent who has demonstrated outstanding achievement in 
diagnostic or experimental pathology—Ruth Dawn Williams. 

The Undergraduate Cardiology Prize to the graduating stu- 
dent who has had the best performance in a cardiology elec- 
tive course—Lauren Beth Baker. 

The James B. Herrick Internal Medicine Award to the 
graduating student who has demonstrated outstanding 
achievement in internal medicine—Ron Mark Oren. 

The Samuel G. Taylor III Prize to the graduating student 
who has demontrated outstanding achievement in medical 
oncology—Todd Jeffrey Janus. 

The Nephrology Award from the Muehrcke Family Foun- 
dation to the medical student who has demonstrated outstand- 
ing achievement in the field of nephrology—Catherine Marie 
Monti. 

The Department of Family Practice Award to the 
graduating student who has demonstrated academic excellence 
in family medicine—Tamara Sue Wilson. 

The Sandoz Award to the graduating student who has 
demonstrated outstanding achievement in the field of 
psychiatry—Carl Martin Wahlstrom, Jr. 

The Upjohn Achievement Award to the senior medical stu- 
dent with the best research project—Anton Jiries Fakhouri. 

The Janet M. Glasgow Memorial Award of the American 
Medical Women’s Association to the female student who 
graduates first in the class—Susan Jean Anderson-Nelson. 

The American Medical Women’s Association Scholarship 
and Achievement Citations—Lauren Beth Baker, Judith H. 
Bressler, Jill Maitland Gotoff, and Kelly L. Vollmer. & 


Marc Miller, M.D., (third from left) and Cynthia Weise Miller, M.D. (third 
from right), both Class of ‘86, and their family. 
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The following story spotlighting one of Rush's newest alum- 
ni originally appeared in NewsRounds, a publication for 
employees and students at the Medical Center. 


Toni Bark can now add M.D. to her resume which already 
includes a lifetime of interests—dancing, bike touring, acting 
and skiing. “My interest in exercise literally began the day 
I was born,” this recent Rush Medical College graduate says. 
“Due to a difficult delivery, I was born with a broken (and 
paralyzed) right arm. Jazz dancing and ballet classes as a child 
helped restore the function of my arm.” 

Those early childhood dance classes quickly led to a lifelong 
obsession for exercising. “I overcompensated,” she admits 
ruefully. “I worked very hard as a child to get my arm mov- 
ing again. I guess I’m still working very hard.” 

Dr. Bark started taking belly dancing classes at the age of 
14 and has danced professionally for the past 8 years. When 
asked to comment on her career as a belly dancer, Dr. Bark 
shares an amusing anecdote. “I dance mainly at fundraisers 
and birthday and anniversary parties,” she explains. “Several 
months after I applied to Rush Medical College I was asked 
to perform at a fundraiser for Hebrew University. After I 
finished dancing I discovered that 20 physicians from the 
Medical Center had been in the audience. After that, I really 
wasn’t sure if I would be accepted.” 

But she was, and throughout her medical school years Dr. 
Bark continued to “diversify.” First, she began an aerobic ex- 
ercise program for Rush students and Medical Center 
employees, serving as an instructor four nights a week. Later, 
she also started an advanced aerobics class for University of 
Illinois at Chicago students. The Evanston native also coor- 
dinated bike tours through China during the summers follow- 


Toni Bark, M.D. ‘86, pauses on one of her bike trips in China. 


Dr. Toni Bark Keeps Dancing, Learning 


ing her first and second years at Rush and studied acting at 
Second City on weekends during the school year. 

“I always have to be creating something,” Dr. Bark says 
of her need to “be on the move” all the time. But there is 
method behind this exercise madness. Dr. Bark is combining 
the best of both her worlds — exercise and neurology — and 
will begin an internship in pediatrics and then a residency in 
neurological rehabilitation at Rusk Institute (New York 
University) this summer. 

Just as she turned to dancing as a child to restore the func- 
tion of her arm, she is now using her experiences in China 
and throughout medical school to add to her skills as a 
rehabilitation specialist. 

“While I was in China, several of my bikers had injuries 
— cuts, sprains — which were severe enough to require 
medical attention,” she says. “While at the hospital, I saw 
how the Chinese physicians used acupuncture to help their 
patients. I'm planning a three-month ‘internship’ in acupunc- 
ture, because I see many ways this technique can help pa- 
tients other than just by controlling pain.” Also in the works 
is a trip to Nepal to attend sessions in physical medicine at 
the Edmond Hillary Base Camp. 

“I'm working with the bike touring company to plan a 
‘wheelchair’ tour through China,” Dr. Bark says. “I don’t 
know if this will come to pass, but I think the tour would 
be a wonderful experience to be able to offer handicapped 
people.” 

But for now, Dr. Bark knows that she has a grueling year 
ahead of her. “I'll be cutting back on all my activities next 
year,” she says. “However, there is this studio one block from 
my Greenwich Village apartment which offers African dance 
classes...” i 


A Fond Look Back 


By Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36 


Faculty of Rush Medical College, friends and especially the 
members of the Class of '36: greetings from an octogenarian! 
To cover in five minutes the remembrances of two years 
of clinical education presents a problem and caused me to do 
some serious reflection on things past. Where have the years 
gone? It was only yesterday that Dr. James B. Herrick, pro- 
fessor emeritus of medicine, gave an address that stressed 
graduation was just the beginning. His advice was to study 
cases of diseases. The success of this method is exemplified 
by his discovery of sickle cell anemia and his work in 
establishing coronary artery disease as a disease entity. 

Another bit of advice that he gave was to attend medical 
meetings. It was true, he said, that you could read the pro- 
ceedings but if you were there in person, you could, with luck, 
buy the speaker a drink and learn much more. This is advice 
that I have tried to follow. 

Some of you may remember Dr. Evans Pernokis, professor 
of laboratory medicine. In one of his classes, I asked my 
classmate, Tom Dorrance, to look at an abnormal early cell 
type. He looked and exclaimed, “Wow, Stan, it stands out 
like a Greek outhouse in a thunderstorm!” Tom turned his 
head and much to his surprise saw Dr. Pernokis at his side. 
Tom earned a “C” in this course, which he always attributed 
to Dr. Pernokis overhearing this remark! 

Because of the large number of citizens of German ancestry 
in the area, a German accent was not easily lost. For instance, 
during a class of orthopedics, one of my classmates examin- 
ed an obese woman who suffered from aching feet. After tak- 
ing a careful history and doing a thorough work-up, he ask- 
ed Dr. Elven Berkheiser to approve it. This he did, and then, 


pointing to the woman’s abdomen, Dr. Berkheiser patted his 
own ample mid-section and said, “Too much here!” To which 
the patient replied, ‘But doctor, I'm no fatter than you are.” 
His immediate reply was “Yeah, but my feets, they don’t 
hurt.” 

Like several other pathologists, Dr. Edwin LeCount will 
always live in my memory. His “path walk,” which I always 
believed to be a wonderful means of education, enabled me 
to discuss pacy meningitis hemorragia interna on the final 
exam. 

It was my good fortune to have Paul (Dusty) Rhoads, M.D. 
'25, aS a teacher of medicine. Both he and I were later 
associated with Northwestern University Medical School. I 
was an intern at the Evanston Hospital where he was an at- 
tending physician. During this time, a 12-year-old girl step- 
ped on a nail which penetrated her foot. I gave her 1500 units 
of tetanus antitoxin. To my dismay, she was seriously allergic 
to horse serum. I spent that night at her bedside and the next 
morning Dr. Rhoads gave me a valuable tip: “Stan, don’t give 
any tetanus antitoxin but Lederle’s Globulin Modified.” This 
advice I followed for over 20 years and for over 10,000 
injections. 

There is one aphorism of Bertram Sippy, M.D. ‘18, which 
all Rush students learn: “Always and never are two words 
which every physician should always remember never to use.” 

From 1942 to 1969, there were not many memories to recall. 
During all this time, the faculty preserved the Rush Medical 
College charter, which is older than the charter for the City 
of Chicago. Today, we thank these doctors for their foresight 
which has enabled Rush Medical College to rise like the 
phoenix from the ashes of the past. a 


Members of the reunion Class of ‘36 who donned cap and gown for commencement were (from left) Russell Sinaiko, John Reiger, Stanley Monroe, Harold 
Brumm, Simon Pollack, Louis Belinson, Jerome Tucker, Edwin Lennette and Samuel Greenberg. 
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Members of the 50-year reunion class 
were asked for some words of wisdom 
for our newest alumni, the ‘86 graduates. 
Here’s what some of them said: 


“A physician is more than a professional 
who has acquired knowledge of normal 
and pathological physiology of human 
beings. He must dedicate his efforts to 
enriching the experience in daily living 
for his family, friends, and colleagues, 
as well as his patients, toward achiev- 
ing priceless good health.” 

Louis Belinson, M.D. 


“Persevere, but have a sense of 
humor . . . especially about yourself.” 
Frances E. Brennecke, M.D. 


“In spite of all the changes that are com- 
ing, medicine is still the best of all pro- 
fessions. It is worth all the hard work 
and years of preparation. You earn your 
living helping people, in association with 
colleagues of integrity.” 

Joseph M. Shachtman, M.D. 


“With the push in medicine towards 
specialization and sub-specialization and 
with the introduction of the computer, 
the distance between doctor and patient 
has become even more wide. Never 
forget that you are treating people, not 
merely diseases. Give patients the time, 
courtesy and interest they deserve. 
You'll have healthier patients and you 
will be a happier doctor.” 

Martin Markowitz, M.D. 


Words of Advice from the Class of ’36 


Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. '36 


Above, Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D. ‘36. Below, 
Simon Pollack, M.D. '36, Mrs. Tucker, Jerome H. 
Tucker, M.D. ‘36, Mrs. Brumm, Harold J. Brumm, 
M.D. ‘36. 
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“Do all within your power to change our 
professional liability court system. This 
is the single, most important problem 
confronting our profession, and if it is 
not changed to a reasonable system, our 
profession, as we know it, will of 
necessity undergo profound changes to 
the detriment of all concerned.” 
Wilfred L. Olsen, M.D. 


“If you don't enjoy giving of yourself, 
drop out.” 
William L. Ewald, M.D. 


“Always remember that a patient is a 
human being with a soul, mind, emo- 
tions and socio-economic problems, in 
addition to organic disease or physical 
complaint. Don’t just treat the ‘sick gall 
bladder, treat the whole sick person! 
Remember the Biblical injunction: ‘Love 
thy fellow man as thyself’” 

Simon Pollack, M.D. 


“Try to not place your love for medicine 
above your devotion to your family.” 
Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. 


“Intellectually stimulating, you will be 
a student all your life. The secret of hap- 
piness: enjoy what you have . . . it’s not 
important that others have more.” 
Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D, 


“My advice to graduating seniors is to 
look at all career possibilities in medicine 
before becoming ‘vaccinated with the 
needle of surgery’ There are so many 
career opportunities open to today’s 
medical graduates, not only in clinical 
specialties, but also in such non-clinical 
areas as research. Such fields as preven- 
tive medicine will offer career satisfac- 
tion and the opportunity of making a 
valuable contribution.” 

Granville W. Larimore, M.D., M.P.H. 


“Serve conscientiously. Expend every ef- 
fort for your clientele and for your na- 
tion. Don’t worry about credit for ac- 
complishment.” 

Isaiah A. Wiles, M.D. 


“Be humble—don't talk down to your 
patients, and have empathy. Attempt to 
explain the patient's illness in simple 
language, without causing alarm.” 

Abram M. Silvers, M.D. 


“In your endeavor to serve society and 
improve humanity, concentrate your 
best efforts on today. In the words of an 
ancient scholar, ‘Yesterday is gone, 
tomorrow may never come.’” 

Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. 


“Be good to your patients, listen to them 
and examine them with ‘hands on’ 
techniques. Give them service, such as 
answering their phone calls, talk to their 
relatives, and you will have a 50-year ex- 
perience of satisfaction.” 

Joseph R. Stone, M.D. 


“In treating patients, try to think of them 
as people — not Medicare numbers!” 
Gorden W. Wormley, M.D. 


“Learn everything you can at Rush; take 
every course you can. Always practice 
so the best physicians in the United 
States cannot be critical. Be sure your 
home life and family come first. Always 
attend two or three medical society 
meetings each year and read continual- 
iy” 

Lawrence R. Leeson, M.D. 


The Class of ‘36 (from left): Granville W. Larimore, Edwin H. Lennette, Harold J. Brumm, Lou 


John L. Reiger, M.D. ‘36, Mrs. Reiger, Mrs. Tucker, and Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. ‘36. 


“Keep on trying! Graduation is just the “Advice? Don't take any.” 
start.” Frank H. Neukamp, M.D. 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 


SS A 


s 


is L. Krafchik, Jerome H. Tucker, Stanley E. Monroe, 


& 


John L. Reiger, Seymour W. Weisberg, M.D. ‘37, Stephen E. Gates, Simon Pollack, Russell Sinaiko, and Louis Belinson. 
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THE BENJAMIN RUSH SOCIETY 


RICHARD E. MELCHER, M.D. '75 
CHAIRMAN 


Dear Benjamin Rush Society Members: 


] am pleased to give you this summary of remarks presented at the Annual Meeting and Dinner for members of the Benjamin Rush Society. 
I hope you will mark Thursday evening, June 11, 1987, on your calendar for next year’s gathering. 

Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, warmly welcomed alumni and friends from around 
the country. Included were individuals active prior to Rush's “reincarnation” and, especially gratifying to Leo, a number of graduates from 
the “new Rush” whom he had personally interviewed for medical school not too many years ago. His satisfaction at the leadership support 
provided by this group of young alumni was particularly evident. Leo thanked all members for their key philanthropy and reminded them 
that the ongoing support of this group over the years allowed the reactivation of Rush Medical College and its continued progress. 

My chairman’s report focused on support from Benjamin Rush Society members in this past fiscal year. A total of $219,800 was raised 
in gifts and pledges for all purposes from our membership. Significant support was provided for the following: 


¢ Unrestricted support of Rush Medical College $96,012 
¢ Student financial assistance programs 527593 
e Faculty endowment 26,000 
e Research 14,717 


We are grateful, too, for the foresight of Lois Dixon Greene, M.D. '26, who provided generously in her will for the support of a treasured 
Rush University resource, the Rare Book Room. 


We also have an impressive list of new members, some of whom are listed in the roster and some of whom joined after June 6, 1986. 
They are: Earl Lloyd Fisher, M.D. '36, Stephen E. Gates, M.D. ‘36, Chauncey Hoffman, M.D. ’37, Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ’36, and Samuel 
Lewis Miller, M.D. ’31. This brings our total membership to 135, with 23 annual members joining for the first time this year, including 
seven from the Class of 1936 in honor of their 50th reunion. Twenty-two, or about 20 percent of our membership, are post-1973 graduates. 
I have made a personal commitment to increasing that number significantly during my tenure as chairman of the Benjamin Rush Society. 


The evening concluded with an inside look at Rush Medical College today presented by Dean Henry P. Russe. Dr. Russe referred to our 
members as his “Dean’s Circle” of special friends. He paid tribute to R. Lincoln Kesler, M.D. ‘36, who was instrumental in founding the 
Benjamin Rush Society over 16 years ago, and reflected on the many ways support from members has helped to make a difference for the 
next generation of Rush physicians. 


Commenting that unrestricted dollars are historically the toughest dollars to raise, Dr. Russe stressed how vital they are to meeting the 
College's fiduciary responsibilities within budgetary guidelines. He referred to their value in supplementing existing institutional support 
to enhance recruitment efforts, enticing especially desirable new faculty members to come to Rush by committing additional equipment, 
technical support and supplies necessary for first-rate research efforts. Philanthropy from the Benjamin Rush Society has played an impor- 
tant role in the appointment of nationally renowned figures to endowed chairs. This, in turn, impacts on Rush’s ability to attract truly outstanding 
individuals for junior faculty, house staff and student bodies. 


Emphasis remains strong on financial support for Rush medical students. Provisions for competitive financial aid packages, a strong in- 
novative curriculum, and support programs for strengthening academic skills and assisting with career counseling require a sound financial 
commitment. Rush’s long-standing dedication to a diversified student body motivates us to do what we can to help qualified candidates 
who cannot afford the current $14,000 annual tuition. To this end, and with the support of the Benjamin Rush Society, Dr. Russe has in- 
itiated the David Peck Scholarship Program for outstanding minority students and has allocated supplemental funds to the Student Financial 
Aid office for low-interest loans and scholarships. 


The Society has also continued its support of the Commencement Banquet for new graduates, sponsorship of alumni receptions at profes- 
sional society meetings around the country, and two annual issues of the alumni publication, the Record. This past year, a special investment 
was made to produce the 1986 Rush Medical College Alumni Directory. The first update in five years, this directory will help the College 
and the Alumni Association strengthen ties with Rush graduates. 

Dr. Russe concluded by thanking members for their ongoing support and expressing special pleasure in the 23 new names added during 
the course of this year. He emphasized that the priorities for the College in the coming year include faculty development, student financial 
assistance, departmental research efforts and student and alumni support programs. 


May I add my own personal note of gratitude to those expressed above for your continued commitment to Rush Medical College. You 
are truly appreciated. 


Gratefully, 


Arhael Sled) 41.0. 


Richard E. Melcher, M.D. '75 


The high cost of medical school tuition presents a challenge 
for many students, and often results in a complex system of 
loans, grants and other sources of financial aid. The Alumni 
Association's Student Assistance Fund was established to help 
Rush students finance their studies. Andrew Pavlatos, M.D. 
‘86, is one of those students. 

“My parents are Greek immigrants, and my family has 
always paid for everything with cash. In my community, peo- 
ple joke that Greek credit means cash,” Dr. Pavlatos said. 
“Not only was I the first person in my family to go to high 
school, let alone medical school, but I was also the first to 
take out a loan.” 

Although his parents were willing to make sacrifices, Dr. 
Pavlatos insisted on financing his own medical education, 
since he has younger brothers and sisters at home. Scholar- 
ships and grants at Northwestern University covered his 
undergraduate education, but he had to turn to loans for his 
medical degree. 

“I owe about $70,000 and that’s scary sometimes, although 
it seems to be a pretty common amount among my peers at 
Rush,” he said. “It would be more if I’d had to go to an out- 
side loan program with higher interest rates.” 

Although he was initially hesitant about the tuition cost, 
Dr. Pavlatos wanted to attend Rush. He had won the Best 
Undergraduate Psychology Research Award and the Best 
Undergraduate Research Award for the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Northwestern for his research in behavioral treat- 
ment of insomnia in the elderly, and he was very interested 
in working with Rosalind D. Cartwright, Ph.D., professor 
and chairman of the Department of Psychology and Social 
Sciences and director of the Sleep Disorder Service. 

“The tuition prices were more appealing at other schools, 
but during my interviews at Rush, I really got the feeling that 
the costs could be worked out,” he recalled. “It’s a nice feel- 
ing to know you can pursue a good education if you really 
want to.” 

And the Rush education was worth the price, said Dr. 
Pavlatos, who is now a family practice intern at St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Chicago. “Rush has a good reputation, and 
because of that, I’m getting good opportunities and a lot of 
positive feedback from attending physicians who have just 
met me.” 


Darcy Goldfarb, M.D. ‘86, and her mother. 


And he’s already begun 
repaying his alumni loan. 
“I want to pay it back as 
soon as I can so that the 
money is available to 
others,” he said. “I’m very 
grateful and very appreci- 
ative that it was avail- 
able; someday I hope to 
be able to do the same for 
somebody else.” mB 


__ 


Andrew Pavlatos, M.D. ‘86 


Alumni Aid to Students 


Andrew Pavlatos, M.D. ’86, is just one of many Rush Medical 
College students who benefited from alumni generosity. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1985-86, 120 alumni made gifts or pledges total- 
ing almost $47,000 in support of student financial aid. Rush 
continues to attract high achievers and, with your continued 
interest and generosity, the Alumni Association will keep stu- 
dent assistance at the top of its philanthropic priority list. 
During the 1985-86 academic year, seven medical students 
received a total of $34,549 in financial aid from the Alumni 
Association’s Student Assistance Fund, which grows as desig- 
nated gifts are received from Rush graduates during each year’s 
alumni appeal. These students represent a varied and talented 
cross-section of the Medical College student body. Last year’s 
loan recipients came to Rush from Illinois, Virginia, Califor- 
nia and Korea with undergraduate degrees from Northwestern 
University, The University of California at Berkeley, Illinois 
Benedictine College and Kansas State University. Each stu- 
dent matriculated with a bachelor of science degree in the basic 
sciences and four of the seven were honors graduates. 
Volunteerism and community relations are high priorities 
for these students, whose extracurricular activities run the 
gamut from volunteer work at community hospitals and 
tutoring to serving as a soccer referee and an aerobics instruc- 
tor. Like Dr. Pavlatos, they are committed to maintaining 
a balanced and well-rounded outlook on life as they pursue 
their dream of becoming Rush doctors. Financial support from 
members of the Alumni Association will help them achieve 
both their personal and professional goals. es] 


Mark Fallen, M.D. ‘86, and family. 


ol 
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Fundraising Sets Record with Alumni Help 


The books are now officially closed for fiscal year 1985-86 
and we can be proud. 

Institution-wide support for Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center surpassed $17 million, a record achievement 
in a non-campaign year, up from $11.2 million raised for all 
purposes last year. 

The far-reaching importance of planned giving can be seen 
in this year’s totals, which include over $3.5 million from the 
dissolution of a trust created some 53 years ago by Philetus 
and Phimelia Gates for free care at the Medical Center. The 
trust generated yearly income for Rush for forty years and, 
following the death of the 19th lifetime beneficiary, we have 
now received the remaining principal. This brings the grand 
total from these magnanimous donors to over $13 million, 
identifying them as Extraordinary Benefactors on the Medical 
Center’s new Donor Wall. 

Other significant gifts this year came from the Coleman/ 
Fannie May Candies Foundation ($3 million for the 


bone marrow transplantation center), final payment from the 
Susanne G. Swift estate ($456,378, which helped establish a 
named chair in orthopedic surgery) and an additional 
$1,500,000 in trusts and testamentary gifts. 

A breakdown of this $17 million total shows that in- 
dividuals and families contributed 55 percent; corporations 
15 percent; foundations 23 percent; and health organizations 
and agencies the final 7 percent. 

Philanthropy from Rush Medical College alumni comprises 
an important subset of the individuals and families category. 
Although some significant bequests and special gifts were not 
repeated this year, resulting in lower overall totals, a special 
year-end mailing resulted in a record number of gifts during 
June. Sixty-two alumni responded to the call, helping boost 
alumni participation rates to just over 15 percent this year. 
Our thanks to all who supported Rush Medical College and 
its programs. You will find your names listed in the Alumni 
Giving Honor Roll which follows, with our appreciation. 


Rush Medical College Alumni 
Philanthropy Progress Report 


Summary of Gifts and Pledges by Source 


7/1/84-6/30/85 


Donors 
Outright Giving 
Pre-1942 Alumni 210 
Post-1973 Alumni 118 
328 


Average Gift: $771 


Deferred Giving 
Bequests & Bequest Notices 3 


Total All Sources: 331 


7/1/85-6/30/86 


Dollars Donors Dollars 
$201,336 235 $120,353 
51,660 154 58,893 
$252,996 389 $179,246 


Average Gift: $461 


General Annual Giving By Alumni 


(Excludes bequests and special gifts of $5,000 or more) 


1984-85 
Donors Dollars 


323 $128,249 
Average Gift: $397 


$ 54,594 3 $ 12,431 
$307,590 392 $191,677 
1985-86 
Donors Dollars 
387 $154,067 


Average Gift: $398 


RMC Individual Giving by Class Through June 30, 1986 


(Excluding Bequests) 


CLASS LIVING 
ALUMNI 
1915 2 
1916 6 
1917 6 
1918 2 
1919 & 
1920 6 
1921 iS 
1922 22 
1923 14 
1924 16 
1925 27 
1926 30 
1927 32 
1928 35 
1929 53 
1930 38 
1931 45 
1932 37 
1933 48 
1934 76 
1935 81 
1936 81 
1937 180 
1938 80 
1939 65 
1940 76 
1941 66 
1942 a 
RUSH I 1,232 
1973 32 
1974 61 
1975 82 
1976 49 
1977 85 
1978 99 
1979 127 
1980 121 
1981 129 
1982 123 
1983 129 
1984 136 
1985 0 
RUSH II LA73 
TOTAL 2,405 


-a------- 1984-85 
DONORS PART. 

0 0% 

0 0% 

2 33 % 

iL 50 % 

0 0% 

if 16% 

2 15% 

2 9% 

1 7% 

3 18% 

4 14% 

9 30 % 

4 12% 

6 17% 

6 11% 

8 21% 

7 15% 

8 14% 

8 16% 
19 25 % 
28 34% 
L7. 20 % 
26 14% 
13 16% 
8 12% 
11 14% 
- 10% 

9 12% 
210 17% 
6 18% 
10 16% 
26 31% 
5 10% 
14 16% 
6 6% 
12 9% 
7. 5% 

9 6% 

5 4% 
Ad 8% 
u 5% 

0 0% 
118 10% 
328 13% 


GIVING 
AMOUNT 


0.00 

0.00 
125.00 
50.00 
0.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
125.00 
25.00 
4,025.00 
365.00 
5,750.00 
3,225.00 
825.00 
2,035.00 
2,100.00 
7,835.00 
3,750.00 
7,7 Wao 
15,365.50 
26,200.00 
4,335.00 
103,397.75 
2,600.00 
1,170.00 
2,900.00 
625.00 
3,800.00 


201,339.50 


2,650.00 
6,875.00 
34,600.00 
245.00 
2,070.00 
850.00 
2,360.00 
450.00 
875.00 
250.00 
280.00 
155.00 
0.00 


51,660.00 


252,999.50 


LIVING 
ALUMNI 


DONORS 


DNNPOANADAWWNNDOOVOO 


PAKG 


0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 
40 % 
20 % 
18% 
33 % 
35 % 
8% 
22% 
13% 
15% 
14% 
17% 
24% 
23 % 
26 % 
28 % 
14% 
36% 
20 % 
20 % 
17% 
22% 
15% 
10% 


20 % 


34% 
36 % 
21% 
22% 
15% 
14% 
7 % 
9% 
6% 
5% 
12% 
8% 
1% 


12% 


15 % 


GIVING 


AMOUNT 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 
2,050.00 
1,500.00 
450.00 
250.00 
2,325.00 
200.00 
1,800.00 
2,225.00 
2,300.00 
2,900.00 
1,075.00 
8,690.00 
2,415.00 
10,542.50 
19,424.43 
3,210.00 
10,278.00 
32,390.88 
2,925.00 
3,240.00 
5,462.38 
1,100.00 
4,000.00 


120,353.19 


7,170.00 
11,825.00 
24,940.00 

1,690.00 

7,090.00 

1,510.00 

2,155.00 

797.50 
600.00 
335.00 
510.00 
235.00 

35.00 


58,892.50 


179,245.69 
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Alumni Giving Honor Roll 


education. 


ended on June 30, 1986. 


thank you for your generosity. 


Summa Cum Laude 
Gifts of $1,500 or More 


Leonard Albert Barrow, M.D. ’40 
Irving E. Benveniste, M.D. ‘33 
Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D. ‘75 
Henry P. Bourke, M.D. ‘29 
Edward G. Bourns, M.D. ‘34 
R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 
Frank Capizzo, M.D. '74 

C. Arnold Curry, M.D. ’73 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 
H. Street Dickerman, M.D. ’35 
Robert H. Duguid, M.D. ’33 
Jeffrey Feldstein, M.D. ‘73 

Ben G. Fishkin, M.D. '37 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34 
John J. Garvie, M.D. '74 

R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ’31 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75 

Alton S. Hansen, M.D. ’31 
Paul Hardin Harmon, M.D. ’31 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ‘38 
Daniel J. Hennessy, M.D. ’75 
Chauncey Hoffman, M.D. '37 
Helen Holt, M.D. ’34 

Gene H. Kistler, M.D. ’31 
Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. ‘27 
Doris J. McCulley, M.D. '74 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
James W. Merricks, M.D. '34 
Walter E. Meyer III, M.D. '74 
Samuel Lewis Miller, M.D. ‘31 
Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. ‘33 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. '36 
Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. ’36 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. '74 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 
Timothy C. Payne, M.D. '77 
Rita Pucci, M.D. '74 

Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 
Robert A. Ryan, M.D. ’42 
Arnold D. Scheller, M.D. ’73 
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Special thanks to all alumni listed below for your financial support of your 
alma mater. Philanthropy from Rush graduates insures the continued well- 
being of Rush Medical College and its students. It helps Dean Henry P. Russe, 
M.D., maintain the standards of excellence synonymous with a Rush 


This Honor Roll acknowledges all outright gifts and pledges received in 
response to the recently concluded 1985-86 fund drive. Donors to all purposes 
are listed in categories based on their cumulative giving this fiscal year, which 


We are especially grateful to those alumni from anniversary classes who 
participated in the reunion class gift effort by making additional commitments 
beyond their annual appeal contributions. Thanks, too, to those volunteers 
who extended themselves on behalf of Rush Medical College to encourage 
increased alumni giving from their colleagues and friends. 

Your continued investment in our future is greatly appreciated and we 


Kenneth S. Shapiro, M.D. '75 
Ellen Smith, M.D. ’75 

April Harlynn Teitelbaum, M.D. '77 
Peter Binzel Theobald, M.D. ‘37 
Jack Vander Schilden, M.D. '77 
Elmer A. Vorisek, M.D. '24 
Waltman Walters, M.D. ‘20 

Ruth Westheimer, M.D. ’75 


Magna Cum Laude 
Gifts Between $500 and $1,499 


William H. Anderson, M.D. ’40 
Samuel S. Blankstein, M.D. '34 
Harold J. Brumm, M.D. ’36 
Helen Rislow Burns, M.D. ‘26 
Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. '74 
Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. ‘35 
Craig Dean, M.D. ‘74 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 
Thomas E. Duffy, M.D. '73 
Evelina W. Ehrmann, M.D. ‘21 
William L. Ewald, M.D. ’36 
Earl Lloyd Fisher, M.D. ‘36 
Clifford W. Fredberg, M.D. ’33 
Stephen E. Gates, M.D. '36 * 
George Harmon Handy, M.D. ‘42 
Helen C. Hayden, M.D. ’28 
Albert William Hilker, M.D. ’39 
Jack Hoekzema, M.D. '34 
George H. Irwin, M.D. ’21 
Louis L. Krafchik, M.D. '36 
Granville W. Larimore, M.D. '36 
Edwin H. Lennette, M.D. ’36 
Katharine H. Chapman Malone, 
M.Ds 27 
Charles Eugene Muhleman, M.D. ’37 
Edward S. Murphy, M.D. ’36 
Louis J. Needels, M.D. ‘29 
George A. Nicola, M.D. '37 
Lillian L. Rich, M.D. 34 
George Allen Sather, M.D. ’37 
Anthony W. Savino, M.D. ’75 


Lincoln Stulik, M.D. ‘33 

Roy T. Tanoue, M.D. ’40 
Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. ‘32 
Isaac Vandermyde, M.D. ‘28 
William M. Weiner, M.D. '30 
Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. '76 


Cum Laude 
Gifts Between $100 and $499 


Samuel Adler, M.D. ’37 

Jane Reeve Allen, M.D. ‘35 

John Leonard Anderson, M.D. ’34 
Shoichi Asahina, M.D. ’41 
Osmond J. Baggenstoss, M.D. ’41 
Robert Thomas Bandi, M.D. ‘37 
Charles A. Barnes, M.D. '37 

E. Gordon Behrents, M.D. 40 
Louis Belinson, M.D. '36 

Arthur Lawrence Bennett, M.D. ‘36 
Eli N. Bernstein, M.D. ‘37 
Richard N. Beskow, M.D. ’33 
Steven D. Bines, M.D. ‘78 
Michael Blefeld, M.D. '77 
Samuel J. Bolonik, M.D. ’36 
Wilbur George Braham, M.D. '39 
Wayne G. Brandstadt, M.D. ‘24 
Adrian Brodey, M.D. ‘37 

Irving Eugene Brown, M.D. ’41 
Stephen C. Bunting, M.D. ’82 
John A. Campbell, M.D. '74 
Ephraim S. Casper, M.D. '74 
Melody Cobleigh, M.D. '76 
Joseph Conway, M.D. ‘39 
Martin Jan Cook, M.D. ‘41 

W. Philip Corr, M.D. ’24 

H. Dick Countryman, M.D. '29 
Leila Gorenflo Creech, M.D. '35 
Joseph T. Crockett, M.D. '42 
Henry Danko, M.D. '76 
Jacqueline David, M.D. '77 

H. Gunner Deery, M.D. '77 
Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. ‘81 

Jack Carl Dysart, M.D. '39 
Joseph John Eckert, M.D. ’41 
Martin Matthew Fahey, M.D. ‘41 
Robert D. Fairchild, M.D. ’34 
John C. Farrin, M.D. '78 

Louis V. Ferrara, M.D. ’37 
Samson Fisher, M.D. ’38 

Donald B. Fletcher, M.D. '74 
Ralph Friedlander, M.D. ‘38 
Keith R. Gabriel, M.D. '77 
Eugenia George, M.D. ’75 
Kempton L. German, M.D. '35 
John S. Giffen, M.D. ’36 

Beverly Glas, M.D. '75 

Michael Gold, M.D. ’75 

Milton Goldman, M.D. ’34 
Martha D. Goss, M.D. ’34 


G. Howard Gottschalk, M.D. ’40 
Walter E. Gower, M.D. ‘32 
William F. Graettinger, M.D. ‘75 
David J. Gray, M.D. '77 

Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D. ‘36 
Aaron Grossman, M.D. ‘41 


Catherine B. Grotelueschen, M.D. ’80 


Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. '78 
Cornelius S. Hagerty, M.D. ’32 
John S. Haigh, M.D. ‘38 
Herman G. Helpern, M.D. ’35 
Walter F. Hoeppner, M.D. ’26 
George J. Hummer, M.D. ‘37 


Stephen R. Humowiecki, M.D. ‘75 


Michael L. Hundert, M.D. ‘75 


Myrtle Sweimler Jackson, M.D. '29 


Jon S. Jacobson, M.D. ‘79 


Maxwell H. D. Johnson, M.D. ’38 


Edward S. Judd, M.D. ’37 
Steve B. Kalish, M.D. ‘78 
Richard A. Kaplan, M.D. ‘79 
Richard John Karberg, M.D. ‘40 
Gerald I. Kassels, M.D. ‘73 
Gastav G. Kaufmann, M.D. ‘38 
John Johnston Keith, M.D. ‘33 
Harold A. Kessler, M.D. ‘74 

H. Kermit Knoch, M.D. ‘39 
Clinton S. M. Koerner, M.D. ’33 
Philip Kramer, M.D. ‘39 
Lorance T. Krogstad, M.D. ’35 
Joseph Jeffrey Krug, M.D. ’79 
Stanley E. Lawton, M.D. ‘26 
Lawrence F, Layfer, M.D. '74 
Samuel A. Leader, M.D. ’26 
Ellen Fooklen Leong, M.D. ‘26 
Harold Galer Levine, M.D. '77 
Emanuel C. Liss, M.D. ’37 
Marc Irwin Lorber, M.D. '77 
Carroll Lund, M.D. ’32 

Edward T. Marcoski, M.D. ‘79 
Kenneth L. Matson, M.D. '37 
Howard L. Mawdsley, M.D. ’22 
Angus C. McDonald, M.D. '26 
James E. Memmen, M.D. ’81 
Isaac Eldrew Michael, M.D. ‘42 
Lorraine A. Milio, M.D. 81 
Kenneth A. Miller, M.D. '75 
Sidney N. Miller, M.D. ’38 
Donald A. Misch, M.D. ’78 
Shizuto Mizuire, M.D. ’32 
Donald D. Nash, M.D. ’76 

Ira M. Nathanson, M.D. ’82 
Frank H. Neukamp, M.D. ‘36 
John Newdorp, M.D. '37 
Richard Nightingale, M.D. '79 
William Hall Orcutt, M.D. ’38 
John Pace, M.D. ‘74 

Mark Allen Patterson, M.D. '76 
Charles N. Pease, M.D. ‘23 
Michael R. Peck, M.D. '74 


Alumni Giving Honor Roll 


Michael S. Pinzur, M.D. '74 
Lisa C. Plymate, M.D. ’75 
Simon Pollack, M.D. ‘36 

Alice Margaret Posey, M.D. ’34 
Theodore Stanley Proud, M.D. ‘30 
John L. Reiger, M.D. '36 

James E. Rejowski, M.D. ’78 
Paul S. Rhoads, M.D. ’25 

Louis P. River, M.D. ‘25 

Terrill K. Rosborough, M.D. ‘73 
Donald H. Rudser, M.D. ’36 
Harold Sand, M.D. ‘75 

Edward William Schlies, M.D. '42 
Maurice Schneider, M.D. ’35 
Abraham Schultz, M.D. ’30 
Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 
Maurice A. Shinefield, M.D. ’37 
Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. ’36 
Louis B. Silverman, M.D. ’37 
Russell P. Sinaiko, M.D. ’36 
Evelyn L. Siris-Levitin, M.D. ‘38 
Charles A. Smolt, M.D. ‘28 
Gary J. Snyder, M.D. '73 

Gail R. Soper, M.D. ‘22 

Louis Harold Spector, M.D. ‘37 
David A. Sperling, M.D. ’74 
Bertram Spetzler, M.D. '76 
Aimee C. St. Pierre, M.D. ’80 
Philip J. Stein, M.D. '37 

Joseph Robert Stone, M.D. ‘36 
Glen E. Sutherland, M.D. ’73 
William J. Sweeley, M.D. ‘32 
Blake Strother Talbot, M.D. ‘41 
Eric P. Thorson, M.D. ‘83 
James W. Tobin, M.D. ‘34 
Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77 
Guy L. Tourney, M.D. ’37 
Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. ’36 
Bert J. Vos, M.D. 37 

Robert Wallach, M.D. ’31 
Dawn Maria A. Warren, M.D. ‘76 
George W. Warrick, M.D. ‘34 
John Allen Watson, M.D. ‘40 
Clayton C. Weber, M.D. ’32 
Adolph Weinstock, M.D. '38 
Seymour William Weisberg, M.D. ‘37 
Isaiah Alonzo Wiles, M.D. ‘36 
Myron Wojtowycz, M.D. ‘78 
Alexander Wolf, M.D. ‘29 

Simon L. Wolters, M.D. ’35 
Charles Davis Wood, M.D. ’33 
Oram C. Woolpert, M.D. ’34 
Eugene Ziskind, M.D. ’24 and 
Esther Somerfeld Ziskind, M.D. ‘26 


Thomas Baier, M.D. ‘80 
Harold A. Bjork, M.D. ‘41 
Phyllis C. Bleck, M.D. ‘79 
Thomas P. Bleck, M.D. '77 
Eugene Joseph Boros, M.D. ‘38 
Harry Brandman, M.D. ’30 
Leonard L. Braun, M.D. ‘37 
Tracy Willis Buckingham, M.D. ‘23 
Thomas H. Burnstine, M.D. '84 
William Sebern Butts, M.D. ‘38 
Darrel G. Clark, M.D. ‘24 

Peter Cleveland, M.D. 74 
Myron S. Cohen, M.D. '74 
Raymond Cohen, M.D. ‘31 
Alexander Corey, M.D. ‘78 
Donald J. Corey, M.D. ’74 
David Carl Dahlin, M.D. ’40 
Bernard T. Daniels, M.D. ’39 
Loren Dardi, M.D. ’79 

Stella K. Davis, M.D. '27 
Martin Dollin, M.D. ’37 

George Eisenberg, M.D. ’32 

P. Blair Ellsworth, M.D. '39 
Ralph W. Elston, M.D. ‘24 

John Engels, M.D. ‘84 

Sara E. Faulkner, M.D. '76 
Samuel L. Feldman, M.D. '34 
Sandy Feldman, M.D. ’82 

Allan A. Filek, M.D. ’33 

Sharon Thomas Flint, M.D. ‘84 
Hayward W. Foy, M.D. '29 
Robert J. Glinert, M.D. ’80 
Oscar James Graham, M.D. ‘37 
Barbara J. Green, M.D. ’82 
Bernard Greenberg, M.D. '37 
William Haeck, M.D. ’37 

G. Myron Harrison, M.D. ‘41 
Ralph Leslie High, M.D. ‘38 
Rebecca S. Hoffman, M.D. ’83 
William S. Hoffman, M.D. ’30 
Frank Holecek, M.D. ‘31 

Bruce Huck, M.D. ‘83 

Clifford M. Hughes, M.D. ’32 
Daniel R. Jarzemsky, M.D. ‘81 
Frank Waters Johnson, M.D. ’42 
Lawrence Johnson, M.D. ’74 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. ‘83 

Robert N. Jones, M.D. ‘76 
Edwin P. Jordan, M.D. ‘28 
Marian Macsai Kaplan, M.D. ’84 
Harry Katz, M.D. ‘34 

Cecilia S. Kay, M.D. ‘37 

Sara Kennedy, M.D. ‘81 
William S. Klein, M.D. ‘37 
Arthur J. Koven, M.D. ’40 
Stephen J. Kruzich, M.D. ’40 
Carol Laderman, M.D. '77 
Jay L. Levin, M.D. ‘80 
Mark N. Levin, M.D. ‘83 
John L. Lindquist, M.D. '34 


Contributor 


Nicholas George Amato, M.D. ’38 
Jeffrey E. Anderson, M.D. ‘83 
Beth Williams Angsten, M.D. ’82 
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Alumni Giving Honor Roll 


Oliver Howe Lowry, M.D. ‘37 
William R. Lutge, M.D. ‘84 
George M. McClure, M.D. ’32 
Eva T. McGilvray, M.D. ‘35 
Alton J. Merrick, M.D. '34 
James Meserow, M.D. ‘78 
Samuel J. Meyer, M.D. ‘23 
Harry B. Miller, M.D. ‘33 
Robert George Mindrup, M.D. '36 
Paul K. Montner, M.D. ‘73 
Fred H. Mowrey, M.D. ‘32 
Kathryn H. Mulligan, M.D. ’83 
Louis B. Newman, M.D. ‘33 
Felix Hugh Ocko, M.D. ‘37 
John T. Pappas, M.D. ‘78 
Harold H. Parsons, M.D. ’29 
Tom D. Paul, M.D. ‘32 

Betsy Jean Pepper, M.D. ‘76 
Paul Kermit Perkins, M.D. ’32 
Steve A. Petersen, M.D. ’81 
Russell M. Petrak, M.D. ’80 
Irvin S. Pilger, M.D. ‘40 


Harold Byron Smith, Jr. (left), chairman of the Medical Center's Board o 
M.D., and John H. Olwin, M.D. '35, for their years of service at Rush-Pr 
Medical Staff dinner were: Grant H. Laing, M.D. '21; Cra 


Beth A. Pletcher, M.D. ’82 
Russell Edward Pleune, M.D. ’30 
Eugene P. Podrazik, M.D. ‘84 
Victor F. Raczkowski, M.D. ‘84 
Donald Everett Ralston, M.D. '39 
David Ranz, M.D. ‘78 

Nathaniel E. Reich, M.D. ’32 
Scott A. Rubinstein, M.D. ’83 
Gary H. Salzman, M.D. '77 
Richard L. Sarnat, M.D. ‘82 
Robert Sbriglio, M.D. ’81 
Milton M. Schindler, M.D. ’38 
Jacob W. Schoolnic, M.D. ’31 
Frederick A. Schurmeier, M.D. ’38 
Irvin Hudson Scott, M.D. '37 
Samuel A. Scuderi, M.D. '29 
Leon Seidman, M.D. '37 

Susan Sheinkop, M.D. ’85 
Surendra T. Shenoy, M.D. ‘84 
Fred A. Shore, M.D. ‘28 

Irvin S. Siglin, M.D. ‘40 


Taylor III, M.D. '32; and Walter F. Hoeppner, M.D. ‘26. 
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Lawrence D. Pinsof, M.D. '76 Marc A. Silver, M.D. ‘79 


Abram M. Silvers, M.D. '36 
Donald Skor, M.D. '78 

Julie K. Sloan, M.D. ’83 
Sheldon Sloan, M.D. ‘83 
Samuel Wayne Smith, M.D. ‘40 
Theodore J. Smith, M.D. ’27 
Ronald H. Stefani, M.D. ’84 
Rhonda E. Stein, M.D. ‘80 
Daniel P. Sullivan, M.D. ‘83 
Ellen Tabor, M.D. ’83 

Roger S. Thompson, M.D. ‘34 
Jeffrey D. Tiemstra, M.D. ’84 
Glenn F. Tokarski, M.D. ’83 
Caryn Vogel, M.D. ’85 

Edward Howard Wagenaar, M.D. ‘32 
Howard B. Weaver, M.D. ’31 
Karen B. Weinstein, M.D. ’83 
Lori M. Winer, M.D. ‘83 
Jeffrey Wishik, M.D. ‘81 

Vern Lauer Zech, M.D. ’39 


f Trustees, congratulates (from left) Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. ‘36, Edwin C. Graf, 
esbyterian-St. Luke's. Other Rush graduates honored for their service at the annual 
ig D. Butler, M.D. '19; Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. '33; Armin F. Schick, M.D. ‘32; Samuel G. 


In Brief... 


¢ On July 1 the Medical Center estab- 
lished The Children’s Service under the 
direction of Samuel P. Gotoff, M.D., the 
Woman’s Board Professor and chairman 
of Pediatrics. The service combines all 
the programs and specialists of the pedi- 
atric department, including two new 
programs: the Midwest Pediatric Kidney 
Disease Center, under Eddie S. Moore, 
M.D., and the Behavioral Pediatrics 
Program, headed by Anthony 
Richtsmeier, M.D. Appointed directors 
of their respective sections were Kenneth 
Boyer, M.D., pediatric infectious dis- 
ease, and Peter Heydemann, M.D., pe- 
diatric neurology. Named director of the 
Pediatric Chronic Renal Failure Program 
was Jonathan Heiliczer, M.D. A new pe- 
diatric dialysis unit was established on 
5 Pavilion, two isolation rooms were 
added to Pediatric Intensive Therapy, 
and an area of 5 Murdock was reno- 
vated to house the department's 12 
research projects. 


e The new Alzheimer’s Disease Clinical 
Program at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
is one of the first in the state to provide 
patients a complete medical evaluation 
for the illness and offer their families the 
social support services they need to deal 
with the disease. James A. 
Schoenberger, M.D., professor and 
chairman of the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine, is program director; Jacob 
Fox, M.D., associate professor, 
neurological sciences, is clinical director 
and David Garron, Ph.D., professor, 
psychology and social sciences, heads 
the research component. In addition to 
short- and long-term care, the program 
will offer a computerized registry of pa- 
tients that will support research into the 
genetic, demographic and environmen- 
tal influences that may be risk factors for 
the disease. Controlled clinical trials of 
new drug treatments are also planned. 


e Jules E. Harris, M.D., the Samuel G. 
Taylor III, M.D., Professor of Medicine, 
was appointed director of the Rush 
Cancer Center. He succeeds C. Frederick 
Kittle, M.D., senior attending physician, 
cardiovascular-thoracic surgery, who 
had served as acting director. Dr. Har- 
ris is also a professor of immunology/ 
microbiology and director of the Section 
of Medical Oncology. 


Medical Center News 


Dipali Apte, second-year medical student. 


¢ Dipali V. Apte, Class of ’89, won first 
prize in the fourth annual Secretary's 
Award for Innovations in Health Pro- 
motion and Disease Prevention, a na- 
tionwide competition for health profes- 
sions students. Health and Human Ser- 
vices Secretary Otis R. Bowen, M.D., 
presented a plaque and a $3,000 prize to 
Apte at a July 8 ceremony in 
Washington, D.C. Apte’s proposal, a 
three-part program to prevent adoles- 
cent pregnancy through sex education, 
clinical care and community support, 
will be published in Public Health 
Reports. 


e Andrew Davis, M.D., assistant pro- 
fessor, internal medicine, and his wife, 
Lynn Dykstra, R.N., employee health 
services, were among the first Americans 
to visit the Moscow hospital designated 
as the radiation disaster treatment center 
after the nuclear accident at Chernoby]. 
The two were members of a previously 
planned academic and cultural exchange 
tour sponsored by the Chicago Chapter 
of Physicians for Social Responsibility. 
Just 39 days after the accident, they talk- 
ed with patients and physicians, getting 
a first-hand view of the immense prob- 


lems associated with treating large 
numbers of people exposed to high 
levels of radiation. 


¢ The first set of in vitro fertilization 
twins conceived and delivered at an Il- 
linois IVF program were born at the 
Medical Center July 17. The healthy 
boys, named Kevin Michael and An- 
drew John, were delivered by cesarian 
section and went home a few days later 
with their parents, Dale and Janice Mar- 
tin, of Batavia, Illinois. They are the 
third and fourth babies born through 
Rush’s IVF program. 


¢ More than 200 health care ad- 
ministrators from across the country at- 
tended “National Insurance Initiatives in 
Local Markets: Strategic Alternatives 
for Hospitals,” the fifth annual invita- 
tional seminar sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Health Systems Management. 
Financial analysts, health care corpora- 
tion executives, and a professor from the 
Kellogg Graduate School of Manage- 
ment at Northwestern University spoke 
during the day-long seminar. 


e The Medical Center has signed an $8.1 
million contract with AT&T for installa- 
tion of a new state-of-the-art telecom- 
munications system. The fiber optics- 
based system will provide total voice 
and data communications — with future 
video capability — for the Medical 
Center’s 20-building near west side cam- 
pus as well as its new data center and 
offices under construction north of the 
Eisenhower Expressway. 


¢ Copley Memorial Hospital and Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s have signed an 
agreement to establish a comprehensive 
cardiac program with a full range of car- 
diology services for that west suburban 
community. 

The program is an extension of ser- 
vices under the network affiliation 
agreement that the Medical Center has 
had with Copley since 1980. Under the 
new program, Copley will be able to of- 
fer cardiac catheterization and other 
sophisticated evaluative techniques to its 
patients. The program also established 
an organized system for referring pa- 
tients too ill to be treated at Copley to 
the Medical Center. 
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Class of ’86 Residency Appointments 


From: To: 


The 120 members of the Class of ‘86 entered Rush Medical For postgraduate education, 77 are remaining in the Midwest. 
College from 57 undergraduate colleges in 20 states, as well The 58 who joined programs in Illinois included 19 who are 
as one foreign college. The average entering age was 23.6 now residents at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. Sixty entered 
years; 67.5 percent men and 32.5 percent women. Eleven the primary care fields of internal medicine, family practice, 
students already had master’s degrees and seven had doc- pediatrics and obstetrics/gynecology. Overall, 71 percent of 
torates. Most students had majored in science, but their those participating in the National Residency Matching Pro- 
backgrounds were diverse, representing 27 different study gram received one of their first three choices. A complete list 
concentrations ranging from biology to zoology. of residency appointments follows. 


Douglas Johnson 
U. of Chicago Clinics 
Preliminary Surgery 

Neurosurgery 


Ann Farrell 
St. Raphael Hospital, Connecticut 
Internal Medicine 


Lesley Brinkman 
U. of Illinois: Affiliates 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Randi Abramson 
McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 
Internal Medicine 


Obi Agomuoh Gail Brown Judith Frank 
Hurley Medical Center, Michigan Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital Christopher Jones 
Transitional Center Preliminary Medicine MacNeal Memorial Hospital 


Transitional 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Therapeutic Radiology 


Internal Medicine 


Jeffrey Alberts 

Northwester U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 

Preliminary Medicine 


Elizabeth Frederick 
Maine Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Kersti Bruining 

Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center 

Preliminary Medicine 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

Neurology 


John Josupait 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital 
Transitional 


Theodore Gleason 
U. of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics 
Diagnostic Radiology 


Rick Anderson 
U. of Illinois: Affiliates 
Family Practice 


Clifford Kavinsky 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Darcy Goldfarb 
Thomas Jefferson U. 
Emergency Medicine 


Susan Anderson-Nelson 
Swedish Covenant Hospital 
Transitional 

Northwestern U. Medical Center 
Ophthalmology 


Ching Chen 
U. of Illinois: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Michael Kefer 
Medical College of Wisconsin: 
Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Jill Gotoff 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Pediatrics 


Aaron Chun 
U. of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics 
Anesthesiology 


Janis Atkinson 

Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 

Internal Medicine 


Robert Gotoff 

New England Deaconess, 
Massachusetts 

Internal Medicine 


Marc Conterato 
U. of Maryland Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Anna Kilboy 
Albany Medical Center Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Lauren Baker 
Hennepin County Medical Center 


John Croghan Nina Gotteiner Young Kim 


tae ae Loyola U. Medical Center Children’s Memorial Hospital Ohio State U. Hospital 
Ophthalmology Internal Medicine Pediatrics Internal Medicine 


Anesthesiology 


Toni Bark Michael Curtiss Ronn Grandia 
New York U. Medical Center Columbus-Cuneo-Cabrini Hospital Charleston Area Medical Center Michael Kloep 
Pediatrics Transitional Surgery Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


Anesthesiology 


Evalyn Grant 
U. of Chicago Clinics 
Pediatrics 


Richard Barney 
Methodist Hospital, Indiana 
Emergency Medicine 


Jeffrey Daily 
Wayne State U. Affiliates 
Orthopedics 


Avrimin Kogan 
Booth Memorial Hospital 
Preliminary Surgery 


Alan Birnbaum 

Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 

Internal Medicine 


Richard Grunert 

U. of Wisconsin Hospital and 
Clinics, Madison 

Urology 


Jarom Daszko 
Oakland Naval Hospital 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Eugene Kwon 
U. of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics 
Urology 


Nancy Deaton 
St. Joseph’s Medical Center, Indiana 
Family Practice 


Carol Birt 

McGaw Medical Center, Evanson 
Preliminary Medicine 

New England Center, Tufts U. 
Psychiatry 


Donna Hrozencik 
U. of Michigan: Affiliates 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Kimball Ladien 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Psychiatry 


William Digilio 

Medical College of Wisconsin: 
Affiliates 

Surgery 


Mark Ivey 
U. of Michigan: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Constantina Lampropoulos 
Cook County Hospital 
Diagnostic Radiology 


Matthew Boente 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Todd Janus 

U. of Texas, Houston 
Preliminary Medicine 
Neurology 


Brenda Eriksen 

Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 

Pathology 


Theresa Langdon 
Oregon Health Sciences U. 
Family Practice 


Douglas Boss 
Flower Memorial Hospital, Ohio 
Family Practice 


Sanford Lapin 
CWRU U. Hospital, Cleveland 
Pediatrics 


Joseph Jares 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Preliminary Medicine 
Neurology 


William Brander 
Lutheran General Affiliated Hospitals 
Family Practice 


Anton Fakhouri 
Wayne State U.: Affiliates 
Orthopedics 


dith Bressl Todd Lasman 
Just ae fe ; : Mark Fallen Walter Jellish Highland General Hospital, 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital M Grad ae : ; : : : 
Obstetrics/Gynecology ayo Graduate School of Medicine Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital California 
Urology Preliminary Medicine Transitional 


Barnes Hospital, Missouri 
Anesthesiology 
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Seventeen-day-old Grant Aieineon d 


Northwestern University. 


Derek Li 

U. of Southern California: Los 
Angeles 

Internal Medicine 


Daniel Lynch 
Cook County Hospital 
Transitional 


Robert Maganini 
Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hospital 
Surgery 


Eileen Mahoney 
Tripler Army Hospital, Hawaii 
Surgery 


Susan Malone 
McGaw Medicine Center, Evanston 
Internal Medicine 


Patrick Massey 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Ronald McLawhon 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Pathology 


Jeffrey Meisles 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Orthopedics 


Lynn Meisles 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


oesn't seem too interested in his mom's 
residency notification. Mom Janis is now an internal medicine resident at 


Daniel Meng 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Martha Millar 
McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 
Internal Medicine 


Cynthia Miller 
U. of California Hospitals 
Pathology 


Marc Miller 
Stanford U. Hospital 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


Gholam Mohammadzadeh 
U. of Michigan 


Surgery 


Timothy Morton 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 


Surgery 


Kevin Moss 

Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center 

Surgery 


Michael Nathan 
U. of Rochester Associated Hospitals 
Internal Medicine 


Mark Nenow 

Medical U. of South Carolina 
Surgery 

ENT 


The Class of ’86 


Ralph Newman 
Long Island Jewish Hospital 
Psychiatry 


John Norton 

West Suburban Hospital 
Transitional 

Brown U. 

Psychiatry 


Valerie Nowakowski 

Highland General Hospital, 
California 

Transitional 

U. of California: San Francisco 

Therapeutic Radiology 


Brett Oden 

U. of Minnesota Hospital 
Family Practice 

Maureen O’Loughlin 
West Suburban Hospital 
Transitional 


Ron Oren 
Barnes Hospital, Missouri 
Internal Medicine 


David Ozinga 

Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center 

Anesthesiology 


Andrew Pavlatos 
St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Family Practice 


Bruce Perlow 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital 
Family Practice 


Robert Petersen 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Michael Rainiero 

Medical College of Wisconsin: 
Affiliates 

Surgery 


Robert Raschke 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Phoenix 
Internal Medicine 


Randy Refkin 
U. of California—Irvine: Affiliates 
Psychiatry 


Keith Rezin 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Orthopedics 


June Seliber 

West Suburban Hospital 
Transitional 

Loyola U. Medical Center 
Neurology 


John Jay Shannon 
U. of Texas SW: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Mark Simaga 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital 
Transitional 


David Spellberg 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Preliminary Surgery 

Urology 


Tina Svenson 

Kaiser Permanente Medical Center, 
Los Angeles 

Pediatrics 


Erwin Szela 
U. of Illinois: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Michael Tobin 
U. of Texas SW: Affiliates 
Pediatrics 


Mark Valgemae 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Wisconsin 
Family Practice 


Stuart Verseman 
Baylor College: Affiliates, Houston 


Surgery 


Blase Vitello 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Wisconsin 
Transitional 


Kelly Vollmer 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Carl Wahlstrom 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Psychiatry 


Mary Walsh 
U. of Illinois: Affiliates 
Psychiatry 


Clifton Ward 
Deferred 
PGY-I 


George Watson 
Rutgers U. 
Pathology 


Denise Weaver 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Francine Weiner 
CWRU U. Hospital, Cleveland 
Internal Medicine 


Stephen Wen 
Weiss Memorial Hospital 
Transitional 


Joy Westerdahl 
U. of Minnesota Hospital 
Family Practice 


Ruth Williams 

West Suburban Hospital 

Transitional 

Presbyterian Hospital, Pacific 
Medical Center 

Ophthalmology 


Tamara Wilson 

Kaiser Permanente Medical Center, 
Fontana 

Family Practice 


Ronald Wuest 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
Psychiatry 


Henry Zayas 
U. of Iowa Hospitals and Clinics 
Diagnostic Radiology 
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Fellows, Residents Join House Staff At Medical Center 


A total of 176 residents and fellows — including 31 


graduates of Rush Medical College — recently joined the 
house staff of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 


Center. 


Following is a list of new members of the house staff 
as of July 1. Fellows are indicated with an asterisk (*). 


Allergy /Immunology 


“Baltazar R. R. Espiritu 

M.D. '78 — University of Santo 
Tomas, Phillippines 

Training — Loyola University 

Medical Center 

Maywood, Illinois 

Chicago Medical School 

Chicago, Illinois 

Bronx-Lebanon Hospital Center 

Bronx, New York 


*Brenda E. Ross 

M.D. '75 — University of 
Pittsburgh 

Training — Boston Floating 
Hospital 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Children’s Memorial Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Anesthesiology 


Timothy P. Besser 

M.D. ’84 — St. Louis University 
Training — University Hospital 
Jacksonville, Florida 


James A. Hunter, III 

M.D. ’84 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


*David G. Jaimovich 

M.D. ‘80 — Universidad Autonoma 
de Guadalajara, Mexico 

Training — Children’s Memorial 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Joseph Anthony Jaros 
M.D. ’86 — University of Arizona 


Michael L. Kloep 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Andrew Woronowicz 

M.D. '76 — Warsaw Medical 
Academy 

Training — Lutheran General 
Hospital 

Park Ridge, Illinois 

Polish Hospitals 

Warsaw, Poland 


Cardiology 


*Daniel P. Dennison 

M.D. ’81 — University of Illinois 
Training — MacNeal Hospital 
Berwyn, Illinois 


———— 


*George J. Grcevich 

M.D. '74 — University of Indiana 

Training — Indiana University 
Hospitals 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


“Michael F. Grimm 

M.D. '83 — St. Louis University 

Training — Allegheny General 
Hospital 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“Edward L. Passen 

M.D. ’81 — Rush Medical College 

Training — University of Illinois 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Cardiovascular Surgery 


Reza Dabir 

M.B. Ch.B. ‘76 — University of 
Dundee, Scotland 

Training — University of Illinois 

Chicago 

University of Sheffield 

England 

University of Nottingham 

England 

University of Dundee 

Scotland 


William Piccione, Jr. 

M.D. '80 — University of Rochester 

Training — New England Deaconess 
Hospital 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Dental Surgery 


Kenneth C. Clark 
D.D.S. '86 — Marquette University 


Jeffrey A. Jaworski 
D.D.S. '86 — Northwestern 
University 


Dermatology 


Ellen B. Rest 

M.D. ’85 — Rush Medical College 
Training — Mount Zion Hospital 
San Francisco, California 


Donna L. Stockton 

M.D. ’85 — Mount Sinai University 

Training — Beth Israel Medical 
Center 

New York, New York 


Diagnostic Radiology 


Peter Cormier 
M.D. ’85 — University of Illinois 
Training — University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


Elizabeth A. Hingsbergen 

M.D. ‘85 — Washington University 

Training — MacNeal Memorial 
Hospital 

Berwyn, Illinois 


“Marcy McIntosh 

M.D. ’82 — Loyola University 

Training — Loyola University 
Medical Center 

Maywood, Illinois 

MacNeal Memorial Hospital 

Berwyn, Illinois 

Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


*Krishna Misra 

M.D. '77 — SCB Medical College, 
India 

Training — Harlem Hospital Center 

New York, New York 


Stephen M. Smith 

M.D. ’85 — Rush Medical College 

Training — West Suburban 
Hospital 

Oak Park, Illinois 


*Thomas J. Stoecker 


M.D. '82 — Wayne State University : 


Training — University of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


Digestive Diseases 


“Walter James Bristow, III 

M.D. ‘83 — Medical University of 
South Carolina 

Training — University of Alabama 
at Birmingham 

Birmingham, Alabama 


*Mukund M. Prabhu 

M.D. '79 — Kasturba Medical 
College, India 

Training — Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 

Booth Memorial Medical Center 

Flushing, New York 


*Pinhas Sharon 

M.D. ’72 — Tel Aviv Medical 
School, Israel 

Training — Tel Hashomer Medical 
Center 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

Hodassa University Hospital 

Jerusalem, Israel 


Family Practice 


Robert J. Dimeff 

M.D. ‘85 — Northeastern Ohio 
Universities College of Medicine 

Training — St. Thomas Hospital 
Medical Center 

Akron, Ohio 


Wanda D. Elliott 
M.D. ’86 — University of Iowa 


Esperanza Flores 
M.D. ’86 — University of 
Minnesota 


George E. Hutter 
M.D. ‘86 — Wayne State University 


Nina M. Kiekhaefer 
M.D. '86 — Washington University 


Karen F. Kijurna 

D.O. '85 — Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training — Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospitals 

Chicago, Illinois 


Paul Robey 
D.O. '86 — University of 
Osteopathic Medicine 


Corliss Rupp 
M.D. '86 — Chicago Medical 
School 


Paul A. Schaap 
M.D. ‘86 — St. Louis University 


Gregory E. Smith 
M.D. ‘86 — Howard University 


General Surgery 


Bruce J. Anderson 
M.D. '86 — University of 
Minnesota 


Michael R. Coe 

M.D. ’85 — Chicago Medical 
School 

Training — Chicago Medical School 
Affiliated Hospitals 

Chicago, Illinois 


David Irwin Cohen 
M.D. ‘86 — Northwestern 
University 


Kyle S. Galles 
M.D. '86 — University of lowa 


Gabriel M. Kind 
M.D. ‘86 — Northwestern 
University 


Rudolph M. Kluiber 
M.D. ’86 — Northwestern 
University 


Robert O. Maganini 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Timothy J. Morton 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Craig A. W. Nasralla 
M.D. '86 — University of Illinois 


Kevin Arthur Peterson 

M.D. ’81 — Mayo Medical School 
Training — Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Baltimore, Maryland 

St. James University Hospital 
Leeds, England 


David A. Rohrer 
M.D. '86 — Creighton University 


Daniel Saleh 
M.D. ’86 — Loyola University 


James A. Slaby 
M.D. '86 — Medical College of 
Ohio 


Geriatrics 


*Gerald Mahon 

M.D. ‘83 — University of Texas 

Training — St. Louis University 
Hospital 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Hand Surgery 


*Jerry Chee Sing Chow 

M.D. '80 — University of British 
Columbia 

Training — Jewish General Hospital 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

McMaster University 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Hematology 


*Alan D. Gilman 
M.D. '78 — University of Illinois 
Training — Hines VA Hospital 
Hines, Illinois 
MacNeal Memorial Hospital 
Berwyn, Illinois 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 

Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


“May Hashimi 

M.D. ’76 — University of Baghdad, 
Iraq 

Training — V.A. Hospital 

Washington, D.C. 

Booth Memorial Medical Center 

New York, New York 


Infectious Disease 


*Joel B. Spear 

M.D. ‘82 — Northeastern Ohio 
University College of Medicine 

Training — Evanston Hospital 

Evanson, Illinois 

Akron City Hospital 

Akron, Ohio 

Chicago Medical School 

Chicago, Illinois 


Internal Medicine 


Richard I. Abrams 
M.D. '86 — University of Illinois 


Michael S. Barr 
M.D. ’86 — New York University 


Joyce M. Camac 
M.D. '86 — Tufts University 


Frank E. Casty 
M.D. ‘86 — Temple University 


Gregg R. Cohan 
M.D. '86 — University of Chicago 


Richard K. Del Valle 
M.D. ‘86 — St. Louis University 


Judith E. Frank 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Mark Greenberger 
M.D. ’86 — University of Illinois 


David L. Grinblatt 
M.D. ’86 — Case Western Reserve 
University 


Timothy R. Hines 
M.D. ’86 — Baylor College of 
Medicine 


Joseph J. Jares, III 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Walter S. Jellish 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Clifford J. Kavinsky 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Elisabeth A. Kerns 
M.D. '86 — University of Chicago 


Douglas E. Kopp 
M.D. ’86 — University of 
Wisconsin 


Guy M. Lerner 
M.D. ’86 — University of 
Pittsburgh 


Brian L. Link 
M.D. '86 — University of Iowa 


Patrick B. Massey 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Robert S. Mayer 
M.D. ’86 — Northwestern 
University 


Lynn Deutsch Meisles 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Gregory A. Otterson 
M.D. ’ 86 — Georgetown 
University 


*Sharon Pinhas 

M.D. '74 — Tel Aviv Medical 
School 

Training — Haddasa Medical 
School Hospital 

Jerusalem, Israel 

Barnes Hospital 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Sharrie A. Ray 
M.D. ’86 — Indiana University 


Lawrence J. Samuels 
M.D. ‘86 — Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine 


Beverly E. Sha 
M.D. '86 — Johns Hopkins 
University 


Louis Shicker 
M.D. '86 — Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine 


*Steven Q. Simpson 

M.D. ’83 — University of Kansas 

Training — Kansas University 
Medical Center 

Kansas City, Kansas 


*Arvey M. Stone 

M.D. ‘81 — Washington University 

Training — Northwestern University- 
McGaw Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Kelly L. Vollmer 
M.D. '86 — Rush Medical College 


Denise C. Weaver 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Barbara L. Williams 
M.D. '86 — Indiana University 


Caroline M. Wolfe 
M.D. '86 — University of Chicago 


Neurology 


Mark A. Dietz 

M.D. ‘85 — Northeastern Ohio 
Universities College of Medicine 

Training — Akron General Medical 
Center 

Akron, Ohio 


Nina A. Paleologos 

M.D. ’85 — Rush Medical College 
Training — Evanston Hospital 
Evanston, Illinois 


Michael C. Smith 

M.D. '79 — Rush Medical College 

Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center 

Hanover, New Hampshire 


Neuroradiology 


*Mary Scheer-Williams 

M.D. '75 — University of Nebraska 

Training — Phoenix Hospitals Af- 
filiated Pediatics Program 

Phoenix, Arizona 

University of Wisconsin Clinical 
Sciences Center, 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Good Samaritan Hospital 

Kearney, Nebraska 


Neurosurgery 


Steven Brock Wilkinson 

M.D. ’85 — University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 

Training — Truman Medical Center 

Kansas City, Missouri 


Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Eric J. Bieber 
M.D. '86 — Loyola University 


Matthew Boente 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Judith H. Bressler ; 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Carolyn M. Doherty 
M.D. ‘86 — University of South 
Dakota 


Lori Kaler 

M.D. ’85 — University of Illinois 
Training — St. Francis Hospital 
Evanston, Illinois 


Fellows, Residents Join House Staff At Medical Center 


“Victoria M. Maclin 

M.D. ‘80 — Southern Illinois 
University 

Training — Rush-Presyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Kimberly M. Mullin 
M.D. ’86 — University of Tennessee 


Jordan H. Perlow 
M.D. ‘86 — Northwestern 
University 


Robert A. Peterson 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Ophthalmology 


Michael P. Merck 
M.D. '86 — University of 
Minnesota 


*Preston P. Richmond 

M.D. ’82 — Wright State University 

Training — Kettering Medical 
Center 

Kettering, Ohio 

Bascom Palmer Eye Institute 

Miami, Florida 


Christopher R. Wallyn 

D.O. '85 — Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training — Oklahoma Osteopathic 
Hospital 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Orthopedic Surgery 


*Paul L. Asdourian 

M.D. ‘81 — SUNY Upstate Medical 
Center 

Training — Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Lenox Hill Hospital 

New York, New York 


David P. Fedder 
M.D. ’86 — University of Illinois 


Jeffrey S. Meisles 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


*Raymond H. Pierson, III 

M.D. ’80 — Temple University 

Training — Harbor/UCLA Medical 
Center 

Torrance, California 

Hospital for Special Surgery 

New York, New York 


Luis J. Redondo 
M.D. ’85 — University of Illinois 
Training — University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


Keith M. Rezin 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


*Burt E. Schell 

M.D. ‘81 — University of Illinois 
Training — University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fellows, Residents Join House Staff At Medical Center 


*Mark Weidenbaum 

M.D. ‘81 — Columbia University 
Training — Roosevelt Hospital 
New York, New York 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital 
New York, New York 


Otolaryngology 


Ronald L. DeVore 
M.D. ‘86 — University of 
Cincinnati 


Pathology 


*James N. Harten 

M.D. 82 — Washington University 

Training — Tufts-New England 
Medical Center 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Aly Howeedy 

M.D. '78 — Cairo University, 
Egypt 

Training — Cairo University 
Hospital 

Cairo, Egypt 


George K. Koukoulis 

M.D. ’80 — Athens University 
Medical School, Greece 

Training — Hospital of Social 
Security Services 

Athens, Greece 

Athens University Medical School 

Athens, Greece 


Ronald Willam McLawhon 
M.D. '86 — Rush Medical College 


Sue Jin Sim 

M.D. ‘78 — Yonsei University, 
Korea 

Training — Yonsei University 
Medical Center 

Seoul, Korea 


M. Lisa Yaremko 

M.D. ’84 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Pediatrics 


Moyeed Akhtar 

M.B.B.S. ‘78 — Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial Hospital 

Warangal, India 

Osmania General Hospital 

Hyderabad, India 

River Side Hospital 

Toledo, OH 


Nusrath Akhtar 

M.B.B.S. ‘78 — Osmania Medical 
College, India 

Training — Osmania General 
Hospital 

Hyderabad, India 

Nilofer Children’s Hospital 

Hyderabad, India 
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Ayman A\l-Jabi 

M.D. ‘82 — Damascus University, 
Syria 

Training — Damascus University 
Hospital 

Damascus, Syria 

Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Dar Al Shifa Hospital 

Damascus, Syria 


Luis F. Aparicio 

M.D. ’83 — University of San Mar- 
cos, Peru 

Training — Social Security Hospital 

Lima, Peru 


John H. Beckerman 
M.D. ‘86 — University of Chicago 


Nancy A. Bishof 

M.D. ‘84 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Celia S. Christian 

M.D. ‘85 — Wright State University 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Youngran Chung 

M.D. ’80 — University of Chicago 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Susan H. Concepcion 

M.D. '79 — University of the 
Philippines, Philippines 

Training — Philippines General 
Hospital 

Manila, Philippines 

Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Maria L. Cruz 

M.D. '83 — University of Philip- 
pines, Philippines 

Training — Philippine General 
Hospital 

Manila, Philippines 

St. Luke’s-Roosevelt Hospital 

New York, New York 


O'Neill F. D’Cruz 

M.D. ‘84 — St. John’s Medical Col- 
lege, India 

Training — St. John’s Medical 
College 

Bangalore, India 


Susan Fielkow 

M.D. ‘83 — University of Florida 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Sharon T. Flint 

M.D. ’84 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Lisa E. Flores 
M.D. ‘81 — University of Texas 


John H. Giroux 

M.D. ’85 — Chicago Medical 
School 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Joanna K. Goral 

M.D. ’81 — Medical Academy in 
Warsaw, Poland 

Training — Medical Academy in 
Warsaw 

Poland 

St. Francis Hospital 

Evanston, Illinois 

South Chicago Community Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Cathy Homer 

M.D. ‘85 — University of Miami 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Mohamed N. Jaber 

M.D. ’81 — Aleppo University 
Medical School, Syria 

Training — Makased General 
Hospital 

Beirut, Lebanon 


Sigmund Kharasch 

M.D. ’85 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Reda Kilani 

M.D. ‘82 — Damascus University, 
Syria 

Training — Damascus University 
Medical School 

Damascus, Syria 


Elizabeth S. Kinn 

M.D. ’85 — University of Illinois 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Mary Lynn Kreiter 

M.D. '84 — University of Illinois 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Patricia A. Krysa 

M.D. ’84 — Indiana University 
School of Medicine 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Ramani Lakshman 

M.D. ’78 — Bangalore Medical 
Center, India 

Training — Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Rotating Hospital Service 

Bangalore, India 


Pascale H. Lane 

M.D. ’85 — University of Missouri 
— Kansas City 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Mary E. Lewis 

M.D. ‘84 — University of Illinois 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Laura Lieberman 

M.D. '84 — University of Illinois 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


John S. Loomis, III 

M.D. ‘78 — Northwestern 
University 

Training — University of Minnesota 
Hospitals 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

University of Illinois 

Rockford, Illinois 


Enrique Lujan 

M.D. ’79 — University of 
Chihuahua, Mexico 

Training — University of Miami 

Miami, Florida 

Lloyd Noland Hospital 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Children’s Medical Center 

Dayton, Ohio 


Mary L. Moore 

M.D. ’85 — Oregon Health Sciences 
University 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Regina S. Okhuysen 

M.D. ’84 — Universidad Autonoma 
de Gudalajara, Mexico 

Training — Department of Health 
and Welfare Hospital 

Guadalajara, Mexico 


S. Margaret Paik 
M.D. '86 — Temple University 


Kenneth B. Porter 

M.D. ’85 — University of Maryland 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Mary T. Rosales 

M.D. ’85 — University of the East, 
Philippines 

Training — U.S. Air Force Regional 
Medical Center 

Angeles City, Philippines 


David Saltzman 
M.D. ‘86 — University of Illinois 


Susan M. Sheinkop 

M.D. '85 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Robert Uriel 

M.D. ‘86 — Universidad Central 
Del Este 

Dominican Republic 


Diane M. Voseberg 

M.D. ’85 — University of Tennessee 

Training — Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Fellows, Residents Join House Staff At Medical Center 


A. Yaser Wafai 

M.D. ’82 — Damascus University 

Training — La Grange Memorial 
Hospital 

La Grange, Illinois 


Laura J. Wilner 


M.D. ’86 — Chicago Medical 
School 


Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation 


Mary T. Flimlin 

M.D. '85 — Chicago Medical 
School 

Training — Illinois Masonic 
Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


John P. Marchin 

M.D. '85 — Ohio St. University 

Training — Mt. Carmel Medical 
Center 

Columbus, Ohio 


Linda Claire Smith 

M.D. ’85 — Unversity of Texas 

Training — Illinois Masonic 
Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Teiriki Eric Yokoo 

M.D. ’85 — Rush Medical College 

Training — Michigan State 
University 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Plastic Surgery 


*R. Samuel Bryant 

M.D. ’81 — University of Nebraska 

Training — Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 

Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Psychiatry 


*Richard Elliott 

M.D. '78 — University of 
Wisconsin 

Training — University of Wisconsin 
Hospitals 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Joseph G. Fanelli 
M.D. '86 — Chicago Medical 
School 


“Susan Fredriksen 

M.D. '76 — Chicago Medical 
School 

Training — Chicago Medical School 

Chicago, Illinois 

Lutheran General Hospital 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


William S. Gilmer 
M.D. '86 — University of Iowa 


Lance D. Holemon 
M.D. '86 — University of Missouri 


Angela Nuzzarello 
M.D. ’86 — Chicago Medical 
School 


Agara S. Reddy 

M.D. '76 — Bangalore Medical Col- 
lege, India 

Training — University of 
Connecticut 

Farmington, Connecticut 


Carl M. Wahlstrom, Jr. 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Therapeutic Radiology 


Fay K. Coleman 
M.D. ‘86 — Creighton University 


Maddy Sharma 
M.D. ‘86 — Tufts University 


Transplantation Surgery 


*Preston F. Foster 

M.D. ’81 — University of Texas 

Training — University of Tennessee 
Medical School 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Urology 


David M. Spellberg 
M.D. ’86 — Rush Medical College 


Medical student Phillip Smith checks the blood pressure of a visitor to the 
North Lawndale health fair, which was organized and staffed with the help of 
more than 30 first-year Rush Medical College students. The students joined 
Cook County Hospital staffers to plan the May health fair so they could have 
experience interacting with patients during the textbook-oriented first year. 


Alumni Association president R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 (right), joins president- 
elect Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75, and his wife, Mary Kay, at the Commence- 
ment Banquet. 


Judy Maggiore, R.T., nuclear medicine, performs a thyroid scan on Timothy 
Ramsey to check for radiation levels. Timothy was one of four Latin School 
of Chicago students who were examined by the Department of Nuclear 
Medicine after they returned from a tour of the Soviet Union, which coin- 
cided with the accident at Chernobyl. The scan results were all within nor- 
mal range. 
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1921 


A recent article in the “M.D. Memo” of 
California’s Glendale Memorial Hospital 
and Health Center highlighted the 
50-year medical career of Joseph Jelinek, 
90. Born in Czechoslovakia and raised 
in Chicago, Joseph completed a one- 
year residency at Michael Reese 
Hospital and served a two-year surgical 
residency at Los Angeles County 
Hospital before joining Memorial in 
1929. Now retired, Joseph says the key 
to long life is “to stay active and retain 
a good sense of humor.” True to form, 
he and his wife, Margaret, attended a 
Rush alumni reception in Los Angeles 
for Medical Center President Leo M. 
Henikoff, M.D., last April. 


1926 


Lucia E. Tower, 86 years old and 
retired, says she is in'good health in spite 
of complications from a fractured 
femur. She lives in Chesterton, Indiana, 
and spends her summers in Onekama, 
Michigan. 


1928 


Earl O. Latimer received a distinguish- 
ed alumni award from _his 
undergraduate alma mater, Hendrix 
College, in Conway, Arkansas, last 
April. He was senior attending surgeon 
and head of surgical service at Chicago- 
Wesley Memorial Hospital from 1932 to 
1972, associate attending surgeon at 
Cook County Hospital in Chicago from 
1932 to 1937, and senior attending 
surgeon and chief of the department of 
surgery at a Sun City, Arizona, 
hospital. Earl is a founding member of 
the Sun City Hospice Service and a past 
president of the Sun City branch of the 
American Cancer Society. He is married 
to the former Mildred May Neal, and 
has three children. 


Isaac Vandermyde lives in Morrison, II- 
linois, where he still sees patients in his 
general practice. Isaac concentrates on 
treating nursing home patients and 
works out of the office of his son, Dr. 


Richard Vandermyde. 


Class Notes 


1931 


Edward F. Steichen, now retired, was a 
family practitioner and surgeon in 
Lenora, Kansas, since 1931. He travel- 
ed around the world many times during 
his career. He also was elected to the 
Kansas House of Representatives and 
served for eight years. He was in- 
strumental in changing the definition of 
alcoholism from a crime to a disease in 
the state and was a founder of the Valley 
Hope Alcohol and Drug Treatment 
Centers. Upon retirement, Ed donated 
much of his medical equipment and 
books to Paraguay, South America, a 
country in “partnership” with Kansas. 
Following an attack of viral swine flu in 
1976 and subsequent weakness in his 
lower legs, Ed devised a home exercise 
program, the ‘Steichen Sink and Strut,” 
that he attributes with keeping him am- 
bulatory even in his 80s. 


1932 


Clifford M. Hughes retired from general 
practice and lives in South Pasadena, 
California. Clifford is caring for his wife 
of 55 years, who has lost her vision, and 
says he is “getting to be a pretty good 
cook.” 


Carroll M. Lund, now retired from 
general practice, is living in Palm 
Desert, California. 


Nathaniel E. Reich has earned distinc- 
tion as both a cardiologist and an artist. 
The Brooklyn, New York, resident is 
currently emeritus professor of medicine 
at the State University of New York. 
The author of three books, all of which 
he illustrated, he has been a consulting 
cardiologist with four hospitals. He also 
served as visiting professor to univer- 
sities in Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, In- 
donesia and Peru. He painted and took 
photographs throughout his career, and 
has had 12 one-man shows and several 
group shows around the world. In ad- 
dition to public sales, Nathaniel also 
sells his work through charity auctions 
for causes like the New York Universi- 
ty Pre-Medical Scholarship and the 
Brooklyn Psychiatric Centers. 


Wee 


Louis B. Newman of Chicago received 
a plaque in March from the Illinois 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Society “in recognition of his dedicated 
service, scientific research and teaching 
in the specialty of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation.” 


1934 


Vida H. Gordon received an honorary 
doctor of science degree from the 
University of Arkansas for Medical 
Sciences for founding its department of 
pediatrics and for her long association 
with pediatric teaching, which “suggests 
that she has participated in the pediatric 
training, directly or indirectly, of most 
practicing physicians in Arkansas.” 
Vida, who called the award “a wonder- 
ful culmination of one’s life’s work,” 
proposed the pediatrics department in 
1943 while she was an assistant clinical 
professor and director of the Arkansas 
Crippled Children’s Program. 

Vida earned a master’s degree in 
public health from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1941. In 1954, she organiz- 
ed the Arkansas chapter of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and 
was its first chairman. After 17 years in 
private pediatric practice in Little Rock 
and voluntary clinical teaching at 
UAMS, she completed a _ two-year 
fellowship in immunology. She was the 
first board-certified pediatric allergist in 
Arkansas and established an allergy- 
immunology training program before 
retiring from UAMS in 1975. She re- 
mained in private practice until 1983. 
Today, she teaches one day per week as 
an allergy consultant in the general 
pediatric clinic. 


Merrill Lee Oldroyd lives in Payson, 
Utah. 


1935 


Ralph B. Cloward writes from Honolulu 
that he is convalescing nicely following 
surgery this summer to remedy pro- 
gressively worsening arthritis in his right 
hip. Not one to sit still for long, Ralph 
expects to be on crutches until early 


September, then plans a trip to India for 
a four-day symposium, followed by 
several weeks in Bombay for invited 
operations. As he puts it: “Me and 
Ronald Reagan keep right on pushing.” 
Ralph serves as Class Agent for 1935 
and he is planning to return to Chicago 
next June to help celebrate our 
Sesquicentennial. 


1936 


Most of the following notes have been 
condensed from information submitted 
for the Class of ‘36 Memory Book, com- 
piled in the spring for the 50-year 
reunion. 


Louis Belinson retired from ad- 
ministrative psychiatry in 1973, after 27 
years as superintendent of three mental 
hospitals for the Illinois Department of 
Mental Health, eight years as deputy 
director of the Missouri Division of 
Mental Health and one year with the 
Veterans Administration. He was the 
first president of the National Associa- 
tion of Coordinators of State Programs 
for the Mentally Retarded, and a seven- 
year member of the Accreditation Coun- 
cil for Psychiatric Facilities. Presently, 
he serves as a board member of the Gulf 
Coast Jewish Family Service program. 
Louis, who lives in Largo, Florida, is 
proud of his two sons, both physicians. 


Samuel J. Bolonik began his pediatrics 
practice in Chicago in 1937, and con- 
tinued in the western suburbs for 
another 30 years before retiring in 1984. 
Samuel was staff president of Gottlieb 
Memorial Hospital in 1974 and presi- 
dent of B’nai B'rith in 1965 and West 
Suburban Temple in 1968. He is a 
widower with two children and three 
grandchildren, and lives in Lauderhill, 
Florida. 


James W. Braden developed the first 
traction apparatus for fractures and 
dislocations of the cervical region and 
was chief of surgery for 15 years at the 
Casualty Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
He now administers aerospace exams to 
pilots for the FAA and flies his own 
Cessna 172 to the Bahamas at least twice 
a year. Says James, “It sure beats Hawaii 
— the beaches have beautiful pink sand 
and are really wide!” 


Frances E. Brennecke is retired from or- 
thopedic surgery and psychiatry and is 
living in Rockville, Maryland. Her hob- 
bies are gardening and listening to 
classical music. 


Harold J. Brumm completed an intern- 
ship and residency in medicine at The 
University of Chicago Clinics and a 
three-year fellowship in internal 
medicine at the Mayo Clinic before 
becoming chief of medicine at the United 
States Naval Hospital, Norman, 
Oklahoma. Now living in Menlo Park, 
California, he is semi-retired from a 
39-year private practice and serves as a 
consultant in medicine for the Veterans 
Administration. Harold is married, and 
has five children and eight grand- 
children. He enjoys golf, reading and 
writing. 


William L. Ewald remembers he deliv- 
ered babies for $25 a night, charged $3 
for house calls and $1 for bandage 
changes in the 1930s. As a general prac- 
titioner, he performed emergency 
surgery and administered local and 
general anesthesia until becoming a 
combat medical officer in the South 
Pacific from 1942 to 1946. Before retir- 
ing at age 65, William practiced in 
Waukegan, Illinois, with his son-in-law. 
He’s now dividing his time between II- 
linois and Southern California and en- 
joying golfing and gardening. 


Zachary Felsher is emeritus professor of 
dermatology at Northwestern Universi- 
ty Medical School. He conducted 
research on skin chemistry and practic- 
ed dermatology at Northwestern and 
The University of Chicago Clinics. The 
Chicago Dermatological Society award- 
ed Zachary a $500 prize for his research 
on and paper about “Rings of Henle in 
the Skin.” He is also the author of a 
number of other papers in his field. 
Music is his favorite hobby. 


Earl Fisher is active in family practice in 
West Virginia, spending much of his 
spare time farming. 


Stephen E. Gates retired in 1985, more 
than 40 years after starting his family 
practice in Conneaut, Ohio. Stephen 
served in the 60th Armored Infantry 
Battalion, Ninth Armored Division, in 
World War II as battalion surgeon and 


Combat Command A surgeon, earning 
three battle stars, the Combat Medic 
Badge and the Purple Heart with 
Cluster. During his years of practice, 
Stephen was medical director of a 
300-bed county nursing home. He lives 
with his wife, Mary, and enjoys golf and 
music. 


Samuel I. Greenberg is chief of mental 
hygiene at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Gainesville, Florida, and 
clinical professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Florida. He opened a der- 
matology practice in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1939, and left a year later for 
a five-year tour with the Army Medical 
Corps. Samuel credits the Army with 
reawakening his interest in psychiatry, 
leading him back to school in New 
York. He practiced in Florida for 20 
years, during which time he was presi- 
dent of the South Florida Psychiatric 
Society and a voluntary faculty member 
of the University of Miami Medical 
School. He is the author of Neurosis Is 
a Painful Style of Living, and of several 
published articles. Samuel is planning to 
retire at the end of 1986 and keep busy 
gardening and traveling. 


Louis Krafchik is a retired pediatrician 
who completed his internship and 
residency at Metropolitan Hospital in 
New York before opening a private 
practice from 1938 through 1983. Dur- 
ing those years, Louis was chief of 
pediatrics at two New Jersey hospitals 
and clinical associate professor at the 
University of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey-Rutgers Medical School. 
Louis also served as an Army captain in 
the Medical Corps and was awarded a 
meritorious service medal. He enjoys 
horticulture, golf and travel. 


Granville W. Larimore, a consultant in 
Florida to several organizations concern- 
ed with renal disease, says he’s had an 
“unorthodox” career. Granville did his 
internship and residency in Chicago and 
a fellowship in preventive medicine at 
Harvard. During World War II he serv- 
ed in the Air Force as V.D. Control Of- 
ficer and in the Army Surgeon General's 
Office, which included a stint in 
Hollywood making training films. 
Granville worked in health education 
after the war and became the First Depu- 
ty Commissioner of Health for 
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New York. Simultaneously, he studied 
narcotics control in England and began 
writing. He returned to his home, Tam- 
pa, Florida, in 1968, as director of the 
Florida Regional Medical Program. 
Writing, traveling (he has visited 85 
countries) and growing roses keep him 
busy in his free time. 


Harry H. Lebow retired from 35 years 
of “caring for the whole family” as a 
district school doctor in the state of New 
York. He also raised three daughters and 
traveled extensively. Harry, who enjoys 
playing golf and bridge, says he is 
“grateful for my fine education and the 
role it has played in establishing myself 
as a respected member of my communi- 


We. 


Lawrence R. Leeson, who retired from 
general practice in 1985, is living in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


J. Lafe Ludwig practiced until a vision 
disorder caused him to retire in 1984. He 
now lives in Newport Beach, California, 
where he celebrated his 77th birthday 
June 12. He regrets missing this year’s 
reunion. 


Martin Markowitz has an active family 
practice and an active role in organized 
medicine. He is a former president of the 
Kings County Academy of Family 
Physicians, the New York State 
Academy of Family Physicians, the 
Medical Society of the County of Kings 
and the Professional Standards Review 
Organization of Kings County. He is 
completing his fifth year as chairman of 
the board of trustees of the County of 
Kings Medical Society, is a member of 
the Executive Committee and board of 
directors of the Empire State Medical, 
Scientific and Educational Foundation, 
and is editor of the “New York Family 
Physician,” published by the New York 
State Academy of Family Physicians. 
Martin calls “medical society politics” 
his hobby. 


Stanley E. Monroe, retired and living in 
Chula Vista, California, did his residen- 
cy at Evanston Hospital in Illinois. He 
entered the United States Army in 1942 
and was chief of surgery at three Army 
hospitals, including one in the Philip- 
pines. He also served as Australian Base 
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Surgeon until returning to Tucson, 
Arizona, for two years, where he was 
chief of surgery at the Veterans 
Hospital. Stan then joined ARAMCO 
and was chief surgeon in Saudi Arabia 
for two “valuable” years. Back in 
California, he founded the Monroe 
Clinic and remained there for 25 years. 
He is spending his retirement gardening, 
traveling and researching his new book. 


Ivan A. Munk worked for 26 years as 
a radiologist at the Medical Center of El 
Monte Hospital and Clinic, El Monte, 
California. He retired in 1974 and 
spends his free time in his hobby shop 
working with wood and metal. 


Frank H. Neukamp, who retired in 
1975, lives with his wife, Naomi, in San- 
ta Barbara, California, enjoying travel, 
cameras, coins and stamps. He was a 
lieutenant colonel in the United States 
Army during World War II. Frank prac- 
ticed general surgery from 1947 to 1975 
in Connersville, Indiana, where he serv- 
ed as chief of surgery and chief of staff 
at Fayette Memorial Hospital. He is an 
honorary member of the hospital staff 
and of the Santa Barbara County 
Medical Society. 


Wilfred L. Olsen _ practiced 
obstetrics/gynecology in Pocatello, 
Idaho, between 1938 and 1974. After 
retiring, he moved to the shoreline of 
Flathead Lake in Montana where he en- 
joys “the pleasures of sailing, boating, 
swimming and fishing to the fullest.” In 
the 1950s he was elected a fellow in the 
American College of Obstetricians/ 
Gynecologists and the American College 
of Surgeons. More recently, he was a 
part-time physician at a‘Montana fam- 
ily planning clinic. 


Rex B. Palmer retired from general prac- 
tice and plastic and orthopedic surgery 
after patenting a knee brace to prevent 
and stabilize knee injuries (worn by Joe 
Namath, among others). He also devis- 
ed a new tension suture for sliding grafts 
used in plastic surgery, made sternal 
puncture needles for burn patients and 
modified other medical and recreational 
devices. He enjoys hunting, fishing, 
photography and making decoys, 
gunstocks and fishing flies. 


Robert O. Pletcher completed his intern- 
ship in Highland Park, Illinois, and 
thereafter divided his time between 
California and West Virginia, where he 
and his wife, Anna S. Shaffer, now 
make their home. Robert was a general 
practitioner in Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, between 1936 and 1963. He 
completed a three-year psychiatry 
residency in California in 1966 and 
returned to West Virginia as clinical 
director of Weston State Hospital and 
as an assistant professor of psychiatry 
at West Virginia University. Later he 
organized and directed a program for 
sensory deprived patients at a Califor- 
nia hospital. In 1973, he returned to 
West Virginia as a psychiatrist at a men- 
tal health clinic in Clarksburg and con- 
ducted a part-time practice. Since he 
retired in 1981, he’s enjoyed video 
photography, fishing and West Virginia 
University basketball and football 
games. 


Simon Pollack trained in radiology for 
five years at Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago before moving to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, where he married. He serv- 
ed for six years in World War II, 
meeting fellow Rush classmates in 
Texas, New Guinea and the Philippines. 
For 14 years he was chief of radiology 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Wichita, Kansas, before retiring in 
1981. Simon has five children and five 
grandchildren. As a member of Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility, he ac- 
tively opposes nuclear warfare, and also 
studies Judaica and medical history. 


John L. Reiger, retired, completed his in- 
ternship at Evanston Hospital and then 
became the camp surgeon at a Civilian 
Conservation Corps camp in Colorado 
for one year. He went on to private 
practice in Craig, Colorado, followed 
by six years of active duty as a U.S. Ar- 
my Air Corps flight surgeon. He then 
served as staff physician at the San Fran- 
cisco Veterans Administration Hospital 
from 1946 to 1973. John retired from 
military service in 1969, and now lives 
in Burlingame, California, where he 
spends time traveling, reading, garden- 
ing and participating in church 
activities. 


Joseph M. Shachtman has a cardiology 
practice in Los Angeles, and enjoys 
playing golf. His motto is, “Stay active!” 


Simon M. Shubitz retired from his in- 
ternal medicine/cardiology practice and 
now travels and enjoys sports, reading 
and theater. 


Lawrence S. Siegel is emeritus professor 
of pediatrics at Loma Linda University 
and associate clinical professor of 
pediatrics at the University of Southern 
California. He is a fellow of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, past 
president of the Los Angeles Pediatric 
Society, a former member of the medical 
executive board of Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center and an active member of the 
Physicians’ Committee of United Jewish 
Welfare. Lawrence enjoys playing golf. 


Abram M. Silvers began a family prac- 
tice in a low to middle-income 
neighborhood in New York City in 
1938, after an internship there. In the 
early years of his practice, Abram was 
a part-time school physician, a clinical 
assistant in surgery and an assistant 
pathologist at a large hospital. He is 
retired and lives with his wife in Palm 
Beach, Florida, where he plays golf and 
bridge, enjoys classical music and at- 
tempts to keep up with medical 
advances. 


Russell P. Sinaiko trained at Mount 
Sinai and Michael Reese hospitals in 
Chicago, served in the military from 
1940 to 1945, did postgraduate work at 
the University of Pennsylvania and con- 
ducted a private surgical practice in 
Madison, Wisconsin, for 40 years. In the 
years before his recent retirement, 
Russell was chief of surgery at Madison 
General Hospital, president of the 
Wisconsin Surgical Society and medical 
director of the Reliable Life and Casual- 
ty Insurance Company. He was also 
elected a fellow in the American College 
of Surgeons. When not working as 
medical director for the Madison Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, he 
golfs, hunts, fishes and performs the 
duties of a gentleman farmer. 


Joseph R. Stone recently moved to 
Sarasota, Florida, following a successful 
practice as one of five orthopedic 
surgeons in the Milwaukee Orthopedic 
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Group. He began his private practice in 
1946 following an internship and 
residency in Milwaukee, a three-year or- 
thopedic surgery residency in New York 
City, and five years in the Army 
Medical Corps. Joseph is a gardener, 
fisherman, traveler and classical music 
enthusiast. 


Jerome H. Tucker is a lifelong 
Chicagoan who interned at Los Angeles 
County General Hospital and returned 
to Chicago for his postgraduate train- 
ing, a “brief venture into general prac- 
tice,” and a career in occupational 
medicine with the Chicago Post Office. 
He retired in 1985 after 43 years as a 
U.S. Postal Service medical officer and 
now reads, listens to music and plays 
tennis. 


Robert G. Weaver authored more than 
40 papers while in urology practice in 
Salt Lake City. Before retiring in 1975, 
he divided his time between research 
sponsored by the Urological Research 
Fund, clinical practice and teaching. He 
is a diplomate of the American Board of 
Urology and a member of numerous 
associations. Robert and his wife, Dot- 
tie, live on a ranch in a remote area of 
south-central Utah. The Weavers breed 
and train Arabian horses, and Robert 
keeps up on medical subjects. 


Isaiah A. Wiles retired: after a long 
career in internal medicine, public health 
and military medicine. Now living in 
Morgantown, West Virginia, he is a 
busy volunteer with the West Virginia 
Board of Health, Commission on Aging, 
and the Shrine crippled children and 
burn programs. Isaiah taught at Rush, 
the University of Oregon and the 
University of the Philippines and spent 
37 years in the U.S. Army, some as the 
chief U.S. medical advisor to post-war 
Japanese self-defense forces. Following 
his 1966 retirement from the Army, he 
served as a county health officer. He 
says he is “busy and happy.” 


Gordon W. Wormley credits his years 
as a student and intern at Rush with 
making him feel well qualified to com- 
pete in the medical world. After four 
years with the U.S. Armed Forces, he 
began an EENT practice that lasted 
almost 40 years. Now retired for 12 


-years, Gordon says he is enjoying life in 


Florida and spending time flying, golf- 
ing and playing tennis. 


1937, 


Jacob Sander Aronoff retired from 
plastic surgery and otolaryngology 
practice in 1981. He reports he has 
substituted the piano for tennis, skiing 
and travel and is looking forward to his 
class’ 50th reunion. 


Irving J. Crain spent two weeks in the 
Soviet Union this year as a guest of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science. He was 
part of a study and lecture tour in 
psychology and psychiatry that traveled 
to several Russian cities, including 
Moscow and Leningrad. 


Albert S. Dix retired this year at the age 
of 75, after 50 years of medical practice. 
He lives in Mobile, Alabama, and his 
hobby is teaching mineralogy. 


Robert G. Mindrup, who is active in 
family practice and lives in Jerseyville, 
Illinois, restores antique clocks, golfs 
and works with computer programs in 
his free time. 


Walter F. Schamber of Prescott, 
Arizona, reminds his classmates that 
“it'll be 50 years soon!” 


1938 


Heyes Peterson retired from a private 
practice in internal medicine at a Van- 
couver, Washington, clinic several years 
ago to serve as chief of medicine at a 
local Veterans Administration hospital. 
He has since fully retired but still serves 
on medical society committees. 


Arthur Robinson is professor emeritus 
of biochemistry, biophysics and genetics 
and professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Colorado School of 
Medicine in Boulder. He is also director 
of the cytogenetic laboratory at the Na- 
tional Jewish Center for Immunology 
and Respiratory Medicine, Denver. His 
paper, “Genetic screening: Medical Pro- 
gress Prompts Ethical Questions,” was 


published in the May, 1986, AQRN 


Journal. 
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1942 


John Tobin was featured in a Fall, 1985, 
Loyola Magazine story about his leader- 
ship in Loyola Medical School. Since 
becoming a faculty member in 1955, 
John has served as Department of 
Medicine chairman, dean of the Medical 
School and, currently, executive dean. 


1974 


Harold Kessler, senior attending in in- 
ternal medicine/infectious disease at 
Rush, is active on numerous Chicago 
and Illinois research/advisory commit- 
tees on AIDS. Harold has also been ap- 
pointed to head Rush's multidisciplinary 
committee on AIDS care, which in- 
cludes nursing, pastoral care, infectious 
disease, social services and internal 
medicine. 

In addition to his interest in AIDS- 
related issues, Harold appeared with one 
of his patients on the Oprah Winfrey 
Show to discuss the Epstein-Barr Virus 
(EBV), or “chronic mono” as it is 
sometimes called. 


Doris McCulley is medical director of 
the DuSable Clinic at Orr High School 
in Chicago. The health clinic provides 
contraceptives and birth control and 
prenatal counseling to students who 
have parental permission, as well as pro- 
viding other health services. The year- 
old clinic was acclaimed for its help in 
reversing the rising trend of teenage 
pregnancies and low birth-weight in- 
fants in the area. 


1975 


Daniel Levitan recently became medical 
director of a new dialysis facility in Bur- 
bank, California. He’s been in private 
practice in nephrology since 1981, and 
is a clinical assistant professor of 
medicine at the University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. Dan 
spent six years in an internal medicine 
residency and a nephrology fellowship 
at the Los Angeles County-USC Medical 
Center. His wife owns an art gallery in 
West Hollywood, and they have four 
children. 


Richard E. Melcher, chairman of the 
Benjamin Rush Society, has begun a 
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Halyse Danko, Henry Danko, M.D. '76, Cheryl Patterson, Mark A. Patterson, M.D. '76. 


part-time fellowship in geriatrics offered 
by the Geriatric Education Center and 
the Department of Family Medicine at 
the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. Richard was one of three 
national candidates accepted into the 
program, which emphasizes research, 
scholarship and clinical experience. He 
describes the fellowship as “a unique op- 
portunity for professional development 
in my Career as a geriatrician.” 


O77 


Gary Deutsch is practicing internal 
medicine in Santa Paula, California, and 
is on the staff of the UCLA/Ventura 
County clinical program. He, his wife, 
Debra, and their three sons love 
southern California and keep busy with 
tennis, soccer, skiing and surfing. 


William A. Hodge is the clinical direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital Biomotion Laboratory and an 
instructor in orthopedic surgery at Har- 
vard Medical School. In May, 1986, he 
implanted a newly developed device, the 
instrumented hip endoprosthesis, which 
measures pressures in the hip joint. The 
device should help surgeons and 
engineers improve the design and im- 
plantation of artificial hip joints. 


Harold Levine’ is _ practicing 
gastroenterology in Cape Cod, 


Massachusetts. He and his wife have a 
daughter and son. 


Stephen F. Tarzynski practices 
pediatrics in Los Angeles and is a fellow 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
He is married and has a son and 
daughter. 


1978 


Charles Hunter completed a fellowship 
in neuroradiology at Rush before be- 
coming an attending in neuroradiology 
at Howard University Hospital. He and 
his wife, Linda, live in Washington, 
D.C., and expect their first child in 
November. 


1979 


Bruce D. Goldenberg has an internal 
medicine private practice in Chicago. 


John B. Kalis returned to Chicago this 
summer from Charleston, Illinois, to 
join Rush attending physicians Louisa 
K. Gehlmann and Marianne 
O'Donoghue in private dermatology 
practice in Oak Brook. John reports that 
he and his wife, Mary Ann, are excited 
about the move and that four-year-old 
Christopher and two-year-old Erica 
“can't wait for the day the big moving 
van arrives.” 


1980 


Randy J. Epstein is a member of the 
Rush Department of Ophthalmology, 
specializing in corneal transplantation. 
He completed a NIH-sponsored two- 
year fellowship at Emory University in 
Atlanta following his residency at Rush. 
He is in private practice in Highland 
Park and, with his wife, Kayla, is expec- 
ting their second child in January. 


David J. Fletcher is living in Mt. Zion, 
Illinois. 


Robert Gillio completed his graduate 
training in pulmonary and critical care 
medicine at the Mayo Graduate School 
of Medicine. He is now part of a private 
practice group that is affiliated with the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Wayne S. Margolis is leaving his Las 
Vegas, Nevada, cardiology practice 
after one year to return to Texas and 
join a specialty group near Port Arthur. 
He will practice the full spectrum of in- 
vasive/non-invasive and interventional 
cardiology. 


1981 


The following notes are condensed from 
information submitted for the Class of 
‘81 Memory Book, compiled this spring 
for the 5-year reunion. 


Jose M. Albert completed his general 
surgery residency in June and began a 
fellowship in colon and rectal surgery in 
July. He, his wife, Diane, and their two 
children live in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Oscar L. Alonso completed his residen- 
cy in otolaryngology at the University 
of Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary earlier 
this year and opened a private practice 
in Oak Brook and Naperville, Illinois. 
Oscar, his wife, and their infant 
daughter, Rebecca, live in Chicago. 


Camilla Ashley has, by her own ac- 
count, “turned into a Michigan Avenue 
psychiatrist,” enjoying her patients and 
her family. She teaches medical students 
and psychology interns at Michael Reese 
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and Illinois Masonic hospitals and is the 
staff psychiatrist for Women’s Health 
Resources. Both her children are active 
in sports. 


David Baldwin, Jr., completed a 
residency in internal medicine and mar- 
ried Jane in May, 1984. His son, Samuel, 
born in September, 1985, “is much more 
fun than my current fellowship in en- 
docrinology at The University of 
Chicago.” 


Thomas Bardolph is a fellow in cardiac 
anesthesia at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, where his 
wife Eileen, Class of ’79, is an assistant 
professor of neurology. The Bardolphs’ 
identical twin daughters, Dana and 
Paige, play the role of Alice Lacey on 
CBS's “Cagney and Lacey.” 


William C. Carron finished his internal 
medicine residency at Los Angeles 
County Hospital and is now at Cedars- 
Sinai Hospital in L.A. on an infectious 
disease fellowship. 


Elbert Collins and his wife, Sarah, have 
a son, Matthew, born in February. 
Elbert plans to join a multi-specialty 
group in Grant’s Pass, Oregon, where 
he will practice obstetrics and 


gynecology. 


Joseph L. D’Silva finished his orthopedic 
surgery residency at Rush and began a 
private practice at Swedish Covenant 
Hospital in Chicago in July. He and his 
wife, Lucy, have a son, born last 
October. 


Elise Cheng Deutsch completed a five- 
year residency in otolaryngology/head 
and neck surgery in June along with 
Rush classmates Robert L. Deitch and 
Oscar L. Alonso. She’s now doing a one- 
year fellowship in facial plastic and 
reconstructive head and neck surgery at 
the University of Michigan. 


Neal Devitt became medical director of 
a community family medicine practice 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, after com- 
pleting his residency at Lutheran 
General Hospital, in Park Ridge, II- 
linois. He attends nearly 100 deliveries 


_a vear and treats “exotic” diseases such 
y 


as plague and pertussis. He, his wife, 
Paula, and their three children would 
welcome visitors. 


Charles F. Dillon is board certified in in- 
ternal medicine and is the associate 
director of General Electric Medical 
Center in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


David J. Dobrin is completing a 
fellowship in cardiology at Rush. After- 
ward, he and his wife plan to move “out 
west, where she will do her E/R residen- 
cy, and we will live happily ever after.” 


Mary A. Draper is in private practice 
and teaching in San Diego, California. 


Roy Eichengreen is a family practitioner 
and part-time teacher. He is also the 
Director of Public Health for the town 
of Deep River, Connecticut. Each sum- 
mer he spends two weeks as the physi- 
cian on a small cruise ship — last year 
in Greece and this year in Scandinavia. 
Roy and his wife spend their free time 
renovating their home, originally a car- 
riage house built in the 1800s. 


Dale H. Foster is in private practice in 
internal medicine at Alexian Brothers 
Hospital in suburban Chicago and is 
also staff physician of Alexian Brothers 
Hospice. He is a scuba diver and under- 
water photographer with aspirations of 
becoming involved in the Undersea 
Medical Society. 


Gary A. Frumkin completed a family 
practice residency in La Grange, Illinois, 
three years after graduation. He is now 
in private practice in suburban Chicago 
and works part time as an emergency 
room physician and teacher. “A lot of 
my spare time,” Gary says, “is spent 
sleeping and paying my loans back to 
the bank.” 


Janet Lawkis Gaddy opened a private 
family practice at Wheaton Medical 
Clinic in suburban Chicago after com- 
pleting a residency at West Suburban 
Hospital in Oak Park, Illinois, and a 
fellowship at Central DuPage Hospital. 
She is married to an attorney and has 
one child. 


Janet Hackman is finishing her 
anesthesiology residency at St. 
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Elizabeth’s Hospital, Boston, and is 
looking forward to her fellowship year 
in cardiac anesthesia and research. Her 
five-year-old son, Phillip, wants to be 
a magician, and Janet is looking for a 
little magic herself: “I hope to win the 
Massachusetts State Lottery,” she says, 
“and retire from medicine.” Until then 
she will continue to practice yoga and 
meditation, run ten miles a day and play 
Masters of the Universe. 


Cynthia Heckman-Davis received an 
A.A.F.P. Resident-Teacher Award in 
1984 during her family practice residen- 
cy. She and two partners are in full-time 
practice in Walkerton, Indiana, and 
Cynthia is teaching half a day each 
month in a family practice residency 
program there. She is vice president of 
the Indiana Association of Family Prac- 
titioners, 13th District, and reports she 
has been happily married since 1983 to 
her college sweetheart. 


David W. Hines, Jr., is a medical con- 
sultant to a Chicago television medical 
reporter, Barry Kaufman, as well as a 
private practice internist at Rush. 


Gail E. Hopkins completed his residen- 
cy in orthopedic surgery at Loyola 
University Medical Center in June and 
moved his wife, Carol, and son and 
daughter to Lodi, California, to open a 
private practice. He reports that he has 
gotten smaller but that his children have 
gotten bigger. 


Daniel Jarzemsky is a family practitioner 
in Cross Plains, Wisconsin, population 
3,000. He and his wife, Paula, a Rush 
graduate and ex-SICU nurse, live with 
their infant son, Matthew, in nearby 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Amelia Kaymen spent three years in in- 
ternal medicine at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York City before moving with her 
husband, Eric Yopes, to San Francisco 
for a one-year NIH research fellowship 
in dermatology. She is now a first-year 
resident in dermatology at the Univer- 
sity of California at San Francisco and 
the mother of Margot Clarice, born in 
February, 1986. Amelia “loves” der- 
matology and recommends it for 
frustrated internists. 


James M. Kelly completed his 
anesthesiology residency at Rush in 
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June, 1984, and was voted the outstand- 
ing anesthesiology resident. He is in the 
second year of private practice in 
Aurora, Illinois. 


Shahid H. Khan, after completing his 
residency in internal medicine, accepted 
a fellowship in cardiology at the 
Wadsworth Veterans Administra- 
tion/U.C.L.A. School of Medicine, 
where he plans to remain on staff. 
Shahid married Tasia Economou, Class 
of ’81, in 1982, and they have two 
children. Tasia is the chief resident in 
head and neck surgery at U.C.L.A. 
Hospital and plans to retire when she 
finishes her program. 


Michael Kohrman concluded his 
pediatric neurology fellowship at The 
University of Chicago in June, 1986, 
following two years of pediatric train- 
ing there. In July, 1986, he planned to 
begin an E.E.G. fellowship at the 
University of Illinois, concentrating on 
research about brain electrical activity 
mapping in relation to hemisphere 
dominance. Michael enjoys traveling 
and theater and got married last May. 


Steven A. Kooperman has a private 
obstetrics/gynecology practice, is on 
staff at Lutheran General Hospital and 
is living in Deerfield, Illinois. He did his 
residency at Shands Teaching Hospital 
in Florida. Steven and his wife, Paula, 
will give son Ian a little brother or sister 


this fall. 


Judith A. Kooser is in private radiation 
oncology practice and on staff at St. 
Francis Hospital in Topeka. Judith mar- 
ried Nicholas Good in October, 1984, 
and she and her husband live in a two- 
story brick house on two acres of land. 
They are avid gardeners and travelers 
and, according to Judith, are “living 
happily ever after.” 


Chris A. Kosakowski is in a general 
surgery residency at U.C.L.A. Hospitals 
and Clinics and enjoys yachting, race 
car driving and cliff diving. 


James R. Kuechler completed his 
residency in psychiatry at the Universi- 
ty of California at Irvine in June, 1985, 
and is building his private practice in 
Southern Orange County, California. 
He married in November, 1985. 


Man H. Lee concluded an internal 
medicine residency in the Loyola-Hines 
program in Maywood, Illinois, and is in 
a pulmonary medicine fellowship pro- 
gram at Loyola University Medical 
Center. 


Thomas Eugene Liao is a fellow in 
pulmonary medicine at George 
Washington University Medical Center. 
He lives in Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Sarah Lincoln is completing a two-year 
fellowship in oncology at Northwestern 
University and is also on an overlapping 
two-year research fellowship, which, 
she says, “should keep me busy.” 


James A. Magary joined a small private 
practice group in general surgery in 
Phoenix this summer after completing a 
chief residency in general and vascular 
surgery at the University of Wisconsin. 
James reports he is happily married and 
has two children. 


David Massman is in private practice in 
Algonquin, Illinois. 


Daniel P. McGee is working for the 
Public Health Service in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The urban environment of 
Tulsa, he says, is a great improvement 
over his first assignment with the P.H.S. 
— 15 months in a rural Oklahoma town 
of 8,500. Daniel completed a pediatric 
residency, married and had a son. He 
sent along a special message for his Rush 
classmates: “No one calls me ‘Feets’ 
anymore!” 


James E. Memmen is completing his 
residency in ophthalmology, and is 
looking forward to a “glamorous” 
fellowship at the Wilmer Institute of 
Johns Hopkins. He and his wife, Mary, 
have two “beautiful, energetic and ex- 
citing” children. James asks his fellow 
alums to “join in the support of our alma 
mater.” 


Lorraine A. Milio is pursuing a research 
fellowship in maternal-fetal medicine at 
the University of California at San Fran- 
cisco. She moved west after finishing a 
four-year residency in obstetrics and 
gynecology at New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center in June, 1985. 


Mary Moran is a fellow in 
rheumatology at Dartmouth, where she 


completed a three-year internal medicine 
residency. Mary and her husband, 
Robert Zieserl, live in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, with their infant son, John. 
Both are members of the Dartmouth 
College faculty crew team and are 
windsurfing devotees. 


Andrew S. Nakrin is the sole 
anesthesiologist at a 127-bed Healthcare 
Corporation of America hospital. He 
lives and works in Tarboro, North 
Carolina. 


Courtney Nevitt completed a residency 
in internal medicine at Los Angeles 
County Hospital/U.S.C. Medical 
Center in 1984 before working one year 
as an emergency room attending physi- 
cian at the same hospital. She is now 
enrolled in an occupational medicine 
residency at the University of 
Washington Hospital in Seattle. Court- 
ney married Bruce Silverman, Class of 
‘82, and the couple had their first child 
last May. 


David Nordstrom was the chief resident 
in a Denver, Colorado, hospital and is 
now in the first year of a rheumatology 
fellowship in Denver. 


Richard M. Novak completed his 
residency in internal medicine at the 
University of Illinois in Chicago and 
joined the faculty as ward attending in 
the emergency room as well as instruc- 
tor. In July, he began a fellowship in in- 
fectious disease at the University of Il- 
linois, one month after getting married. 


Francine Palma-Long spent one year in 
pediatrics before completing her residen- 
cy at West Suburban Hospital in Oak 
Park, Illinois. During the coming four 
years she will fulfill her public health 
commitment at Cook County Hospital. 


Jamie Peters entered his family practice 
residency single and left it married and 
with a daughter. Jamie practiced one 
year in a small Wisconsin town, then 
moved to the Minneapolis area where 
he is now in private practice and 
teaching part time at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Brent Petersen was a family practice 
resident at the University of Minnesota 
before moving to Colorado Springs, 


Class Notes 


Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D., chats with Sarah Tucker Lincoln, M.D. ‘81. 


where he worked at an urgent care 
clinic. He moved to Coppell, Texas, this 
summer to join a friend in private fami- 
ly practice. Brent and his wife, Cheryl, 
expect their first child in September. 


Steve Alan Petersen extended his 
residency in orthopedics at the Mayo 
Graduate School of Medicine to a six- 
year program after receiving an Or- 
thopedic Research Education Founda- 
tion Grant and being appointed clinical 
investigator/research fellow. He is also 
a M.S. degree candidate in Orthopedic 
Sciences Related Fields/Microbiology. 
Steve, his wife, Gail, and their two 
children look forward to another “ex- 
citing’ Minnesota winter, forcing 
themselves, occasionally, to visit the 
“mundane” climates of California and 
Colorado. 


Jack Petrie is practicing internal 
medicine with an H.M.O. group in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Jack, who finished his 
residency at the Mayo Clinic, enjoys 
tennis, photography and “building Tro- 
jan horses.” 


Isabello Reyes, Jr., is in private practice, 
working in the Texas Department of 
Corrections. He managed to send this 
message to his classmates: “Need one 
hacksaw to escape in time for the class 
reunion!” 


Sherif L. Rizk is completing his residen- 
cy in general surgery at Rush. 


After his ophthalmology residency at 
Rush, Jonathon B. Rubenstein finished 
a fellowship in cornea-external disease 
and anterior segment surgery at the 
University of Minnesota. He returned to 
Rush this summer as an assistant pro- 
fessor in ophthalmology and as a part- 
ner in private practice with William and 
Thomas Deutsch, Class of '79. Jon 
reports he is happily married to Peggy, 
a nurse practitioner. 


David R. Schmidt is an internist at an 
Air Force Hospital in Omaha, where he 
will stay through October, 1987. Last 
October, he and his wife, Andrea, 
adopted three Brazilian brothers, ages 
seven, four and two. 


Kathleen M. Shannon is pursuing a two- 
year clinical research fellowship in 
neuropharmacology/movement dis- 
orders at Rush. She completed her 
neurology residency in 1985 and hopes 
to spend an “impoverished, but happy 
life in academic neurology.” 


Lisbeth A. Suyehira served a residency 
in internal medicine from 1981 to 1984, 
and was chief resident the following 
year. She is a fellow in hematology /on- 
cology at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Martinez, California, mar- 
ried and living in the Napa Valley. 


Rita P. Tarzynski-Potempa is com- 
pleting a clinical/research fellowship in 
allergy/immunology at Rush. She in- 
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tends to enter private practice and be af- 
filiated with MacNeal Hospital in Ber- 
wyn, Illinois. Rita and her husband are 
collaborating on research in rheumatoid 
arthritis and systemic lupus 
erythematosus. Their daughter, Can- 
dace, was born in June, 1985. 


Le Thu is fulfilling his public health 
obligation in a comprehensive com- 
munity health center in Boston. 


William P. Verre completed his residen- 
cy in ophthalmology at the Medical Col- 
lege of Wisconsin Eye Institute and join- 
ed a medical group in suburban 
Milwaukee. He and his wife, Martina, 
have two children. 


Steven A. Wahls completed his residen- 
cy in the Rush-Christ Family Practice 
Residency Program and now has a 
private practice in Winston, Oregon. He 
and his wife, Monica, have two 
daughters. Steven is enjoying Oregon 
and visits the coast and mountains 
frequently. 


Timothy Watson finished his or- 
thopedics residency at the University of 
Hawaii and plans a one-year fellowship 
in spine surgery at the University of 


California at Davis. Timothy has one 
child. 


Dennis Weber spent one year in family 
practice in New England before begin- 
ing a residency in obstetrics/gynecology 
near Detroit, which he finished in 
September, 1985. Now in private prac- 
tice in Bar Harbor, Maine, he and his 
wife and two children are enjoying the 
coast of Maine and “the prospect of, 
perhaps, living in one place for more 
than three years!” 


Class Notes 


Susan Garst Weisberg is working as 
chief resident in the pediatrics depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois 
Hospital. She and her husband, Melvyn, 
have a daughter and son. 


Neil Emerson Winston completed his 
residency in emergency medicine in 
Dayton, Ohio, before returning to 
Chicago and private practice. He is past 
president of the Emergency Medicine 
Residents Association, a delegate to the 
National Medical Association, and an 
instructor of advanced trauma life sup- 
port for the American College of 
Surgeons. 


1982 


Bruce Silverman completed his medicine 
residency at Cedars-Sinai Hospital in 
Los Angeles, and currently is a 
gastroenterology fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle. He and his 
wife, Courtney Nevitt, Class of ’81, 
have one child. 


1984 


Jose Quero was named 1985 Resident of 
the Year by his fellow residents, attend- 
ing physicians and house staff at Loyola 
University Medical Center. Both his per- 
sonality and his medical expertise 
reportedly contributed to his winning 
the honor. Jose, a native of Cuba, is in 
the second year of a three-year residen- 
cy that is made easier by “the support 
of my family and knowing that my two- 
year-old daughter Victoria will be there 
when I get home.” 


Medical Center Alumni 


William Pickens Harbin, Jr., who in- 
terned at Presbyterian Hospital in 1930 
and 1931, lives in Rome, Georgia, and 
has recently retired from active medical 
practice. 


Victor H. Priebe, a St. Luke’s Hospital 
rotating intern from July 1957 to June 
1958, lives in Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Robert Flanigan, a general surgeon prac- 
ticing in Barrington, Illinois, was elected 
president of Good Shepherd Hospital’s 
medical staff executive committee. He 
was a Medical College of Wisconsin 
graduate before completing his intern- 
ship and residency at Rush in 1975. 


Robert E. Lee, M.D., Ph.D., who serv- 
ed his internship (1965-66) and residen- 
cy (1966-70) at Rush and was an attend- 
ing pathologist and faculty member at 
the Medical Center from 1972 to 1975, 
was recently elected president of the In- 
stitute of Medicine of Chicago. Robert 
is currently associate pathologist at 
Lutheran General Hospital in Park 
Ridge, Illinois, and a clinical associate 
professor of pathology at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois. He’s also a Fellow of the 
American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists, the College of American 
Pathologists and the American College 
of Physicians. Robert served as vice- 
president of the Illinois Society of 
Cytology and is active in the Chicago 
Pathological Society and the Northern 
Illinois Affiliate of the American 
Diabetes Association. His daughter, 
Elaine Lee, is a member of the Class of 
’89. 


Since the last issue of the Record, the 
Alumni Office has been informed of the 
deaths of the following Rush graduates. 
We extend sympathy to their surviving 
families and friends. 


Kenneth Fowler, M.D. ‘19, of Houston, 
Texas. 


Marian Lewis, M.D. '19, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Henry N. Tihen, M.D. ‘19, of Wichita, 
Kansas, on May 7, 1985. 


Joseph M. Harris, M.D. '22, of Rancho 
Mirage, California, on October 10, 1985. 
Dr. Harris was a_ board-certified 
obstetrician/gynecologist. 


Louis Leiter, M.D. '22, of Los Angeles, 
California, in May, 1986. Dr. Leiter was 
chief of medicine from 1942 to 1967 at 
Montefiore Medical Center in New York. 
He was also emeritus professor at Ein- 
stein Medical Center, and was formerly 
associated with The University of 
Chicago School of Medicine and a con- 
sultant to Hadassah Hospital, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 


Daniel R. Werba, M.D. ’23, of Phoenix, 
Arizona, on December 19, 1985. 


Frank L. Menehan, M.D. ’30, of La Jolla, 
California, on March 29, 1986. 

Dr. Menehan opened a pediatric prac- 
tice in Wichita, Kansas, and was one of 
the co-founders of the Wichita Clinic. A 
native of Beattie, Kansas, he taught ele- 
mentary and high school before enter- 
ing Rush for his medical degree. 


David T. Proctor, M.D. ’25, of Pasadena, 
California, on March 23, 1986. 


Libby Pulsifer, M.D. ‘26, of Rochester, 
New York. 


Paul H. Reed, M.D. ‘29, of Laguna Hills, 
California, on May 12, 1986. 


Samuel Berger, M.D. ’30, of Chicago, II- 
linois, on July 14, 1986. 


Marcus T. Block, M.D. ’31, of Newark, 
New Jersey, on August 2, 1986. 


Martha Kohl, M.D. ’31, of Arcadia, 
California, on February 8, 1986. 


In Memoriam 


Malcolm O. Burns, M.D. ’32, of 
Kalispell, Montana, on August 10, 1983. 


T. Jackson Laughlin, M.D. ’33, of North 
Hollywood, California, on October 7, 
1985. 

Dr. Laughlin was a family physician 
in North Hollywood from 1933 to 1974. 
He joined the staff of St. Joseph Hospital 
(now Medical Center) when it opened its 
doors in 1944, and held a number of ad- 
ministrative positions, including chief of 
staff, during his career there. He was also 
a member of the Los Angeles Medical 
Association Council, a frequent delegate 
to the California Medical Association, 
and served a term as president of the 
general practice section of the associa- 
tion. He also served as the San Fernan- 
do Valley Civil Defense Medical Direc- 
tor from 1952 to 1955. He was named a 
diplomate of the National Board of 
Medical Examiners in 1933 and a Charter 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Family Physicians in 1973. 


Hollis E. Sides, M.D. ‘33, of Cathey’s 
Valley, California, on March 23, 1986. 


Hanes M. Fowler, M.D. ’36, of Gran- 
bury, Texas, on June 9, 1985. 


James Herbert Fyvie, M.D. '36, of 
Manistique, Michigan. 


Joseph F. Kopcha, M.D. '36, of Gary, In- 
diana, on July 29, 1986. 

Before beginning his successful career 
as an obstetrician, gynecologist and 
surgeon, Dr. Kopcha was a professional 
football player. He was an all-pro guard 
for the Chicago Bears and played on the 
1932 and 1933 National Football League 
championship teams while attending 
Rush. He retired from football after the 
1935 season so he could do his medical 
internship at Harper Hospital in Detroit, 
but was persuaded to play for the Detroit 
Lions during the 1936 season. He then 
left professional sports and devoted 
himself to his medical practice. 


Clarence W. Ledoux, M.D. '37, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, on June 26, 1986. 


Irvin H. Scott, M.D. ’37, of Sullivan, In- 
diana, on March 30, 1986. 

Dr. Scott, a retired surgeon, was the 
former chief of the surgical staff at Mary 


Sherman Hospital in Sullivan. A former 


president of the Sullivan County Medi- 
cal Society, he was a founder and past 
president of the American Fracture Asso- 
ciation and a member of the group’s 
board of governors until his death. His 
professional affiliations included the In- 
ternational College of Surgeons, the 
American College of Surgeons, and the 
American Society of Abdominal 
Surgeons. 


Charles H. Brown, M.D. '38, of 
Chesterland, Ohio, on January 4, 1986. 


Ralph L. High, M.D. ’38, of Muncie, In- 
diana, on May 3, 1986. 

Dr. High trained in obstetrics and 
gynecology at Presbyterian Hospital. He 
served as a medical officer of the 13th 
General Hospital, the affiliated unit of 
Presbyterian Hospital during World War 
II. After the war he began his private 
practice in Muncie, where he served un- 
til his retirement in 1985. 


Albert W. Hilker, M.D. ’39, of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, on May 19, 
1986. 


George M. Cummins, Jr., M.D. ‘41, of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, on June 20, 1986. 

Dr. Cummins, an internist, was a se- 
nior attending physician at North- 
western Memorial Hospital. 


Walter W. Meyers, M.D. '42, of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, on May 12, 1986. 


At the Medical Center 


Reuben C. Balagot, M.D., of Chicago, 
on April 16, 1986. Dr. Balagot, who 
earned his medical degree at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, was chairman of 
the Department of Anesthesiology at the 
Medical Center from 1967 to 1971, as 
well as a professor of anesthesiology at 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Balagot, 
who was chairman of the Department 
of Anesthesiology at Cook County 
Hospital at the time of his death, also 
served at Hines and Downey Veterans 
Administration hospitals. 


Eric Oldberg, M.D., of Lake Forest, Il- 
linois, on June 28, 1986. 

Dr. Oldberg, a neurosurgeon, joined 
the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in 1931 
and became chairman of the Department 
of Neurosurgery in 1956. He became 
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H. Ivan Sippy, M.D. ’30 (1901-1986) 


The death of Ivan Sippy, M.D. ’30, on 
June 17, 1986, marked the end of a fam- 
ily association with Rush Medical Col- 
lege that spanned almost 100 years. 
Ivan’s uncle, B.W. Sippy, M.D. 1890, 
introduced the Sippy regimen for the 
treatment of peptic ulcers. Ivan’s father, 
A.F. Sippy, M.D. 1892, was the first 
recipient of the Benjamin Rush Prize, in- 
itiated that year and awarded to the 
outstanding student in the graduating 
class of Rush Medical College. 

Although his father and uncle were 
both active internists in Chicago, Ivan 
originally embarked on a career in 
agriculture. After earning his bachelor’s 
degree from The University of Chicago, 
he spent two years at Michigan 
Agricultural College and two more do- 
ing field and farm experimentation, 
culminating in a master’s degree in 
agriculture from Michigan State College 
in 1925. 

The death of B.W. Sippy in 1924 ap- 
parently caused Ivan to change careers 
and he enrolled at Rush in 1925. After 
completing his internship and residency 
at Washington Boulevard Hospital in 
1932, he was appointed to the Rush 
faculty, the staff of Washington 
Boulevard Hospital, the associate staff 
of Presbyterian Hospital, the Central 


In Memoriam 


(continued) 

emeritus professor and head of the 
department in 1972, positions he also 
held at the University of Illinois depart- 
ment of neurosurgery. A graduate of 
Northwestern University, he was direc- 
tor of the Chicago Board of Health from 
1960 to 1979. 


George W. Stuppy, M.D., Ph.D., of 
Chicago, on July 31, 1986. 

Dr. Stuppy, emeritus professor of 
medicine at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s, had a long and distinguished ca- 
reer as a physician, researcher and 
teacher. 

He attended The University of 
Chicago, earning his Ph.D. degree in 
microbiology and pathology and his 
M.D. in 1932. After interning at 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, he was appointed to the staff of 
Presbyterian Hospital and the faculty of 
Rush Medical College. After the affilia- 
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tion of Presbyterian and the University 
of Illinois, Dr. Stuppy taught internal 
medicine there, becoming a clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at Rush in 1960. 

He was elected president of the 
Presbyterian Hospital staff in 1957 and, 
when the physical merger between 
Presbyterian and St. Luke’s hospitals oc- 
curred in 1959, he was elected the first 
medical staff president of the combined 
institutions. 

He was a member of the A.M.A., 
Fellow of the American College of Physi- 
cians, and a member of the American 
Heart Association, American Rheuma- 
tism Association and American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science. 
Honors included membership in Sigma 
Xi; the Howard Taylor Ricketts Award 
of The University of Chicago (1929) and 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Board of 
Trustees (1962). a 


Free Dispensary and the Cook County 
Hospital Cardiac Clinic. 

Ivan served with the 13th General 
(Presbyterian) Hospital during World 
War II, becoming commanding officer 
of the 248th General Hospital in New 
Guinea and Luzon and a consultant to 
the 26th Army Medical Center in 
Manila. He contracted several tropical 
diseases and was forced to return to the 
United States, where he was discharged 
in 1945 after a prolonged convalescence. 

After resuming his private practice, he 
became a consultant to Hines Veterans 
Hospital and an assistant professor and 
chief of the gastroenterology clinic at 
Northwestern University Medical 
School. He was elected chief of staff at 
Wesley Memorial Hospital in 1954 and 
1955 and was made an associate pro- 
fessor of medicine. 

Ivan was a genial, warm-hearted 
gentleman who instantly won the devo- 
tion and admiration of both patients and 
colleagues. He was a keen diagnostician 
who inspired confidence by his profes- 
sional skill and humane qualities. These 
qualities were recognized in 1978 when 
the medical department of Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital presented him with 
a Distinguished Service Award, never 
before given. 

His interest in agriculture was deep- 
seated and lifelong, so when Ivan retired 
from active practice in 1969, he and his 
wife, Meldryd, returned to their family 
farm in Michigan. He also had an ex- 
cellent singing voice and played both 
classical and popular music on the 
piano. 

Ivan’s delightful sense of humor was 
always evident, and particularly so in 
times of stress or hardship. In recent 
years he bore the burden of failing health 
with a lighthearted attitude that was 
unique and totally characteristic. His 
friendship was regarded as a treasure by 
all who were privileged to know him, 
and his passing leaves a tremendous void 
in many lives. 


By Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34 
Chairman, Alumni Publications 
Committee |_| 


Class Agents 


1920-1924 

W. Philip Corr, M.D. ’24 
5145 Myrtle Avenue 
Riverside, California 92506 


1925-1927 

Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25 
Larch Hill Farms 

Neponset, Illinois 61345 


| 1928 

Martha J. Bernheim, M.D. 
6301 North Sheridan Road, #3E 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 


| 1929 
Currently recruiting 


1930 
Abraham Schultz, M.D. 


3 Oak Brook Club Drive, #305E 


Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


1 1931 

Paul H. Harmon, M.D., Ph.D. 
1021 South Dancove Drive 
West Covina, California 91791 


1932 

Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
c/o Wausaukee Club 
Athelstane, Wisconsin 54104 


1933 

Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. 
400 Robin Road 

Waverly, Ohio 45690 


1934 

Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. 
111 N. Wabash Avenue #1819 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


1935 

Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
1111 Bishop Street #510 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


1936 

Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 

2 Palomar Drive 

Chula Vista, California 92011 


1937 

George J. Hummer, M.D. 
580 Moreno Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90049 


1938 

Gerrit Dangremond, M.D. 
6953 North Oracle Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 


1939 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1940 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
696 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1941 

Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D. 
Stone Medical Center 

2800 North Sheridan Road #210 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


1942 

George H. Handy, M.D. 
10210 Royal Oak Road 
Sun City, Arizona 85351 


1973 

Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. 
12345 87th Avenue 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 


1974 

Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
Cardiology Associates, Inc. 
801 East Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 


1975 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 
427 West Crestwood Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


1976 

Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. 
2500 North Lakeview #1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1977 

Jacqueline David, M.D. 
912 Pawnee Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Max L. Harris, M.D. 
761 Grouse Court 
Deerfield, Illinois 60015 


Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
2214 North Dayton 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1978 

Steven D. Bines, M.D. 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

1725 West Harrison, #874 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Kim M. Fehir, M.D., Ph.D. 
Baylor College of Medicine 
6565 Fannin #930 

Houston, Texas 77030 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. 
950 York Road 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 


1979 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
1131 Chestnut Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
135 South Seventh Avenue 
LaGrange, Illinois 60525 


1980 

Jay L. Levin, M.D. 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

1753 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
Cambridge Estates 

740 Cambridge Drive 
Burr Ridge, Illinois 60521 


1981 

Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. 

100 East Walton Street 439D 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Fred M. Volkman, M.D. 
8715 Monticello 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 


1982 

Brad D. Berman, M.D. 

1105 Tall Timbers Road, #208 
Schaumburg, Illinois 60195 


Leslie S. Zun, M.D. 
1636 North Wells, #511 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1983 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. 

720 Gordon Terrace #11M 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


Scott Rubinstein, M.D. 
Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
University of Utah Medical Center 
50 North Medical Drive 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84132 


Karen B. Weinstein, M.D. 
2022 North Sheffield #1F 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1984 

Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
905 West Newport 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
9406 Bruce Drive 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20901 


Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. 
2806 South Mayfair 
Westchester, Illinois 60153 


1985 

Nina Paleologos, M.D. 
2616 Ewing 

Evanston, Illinois 60201 


Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. 
1642 Cavell 
Highland Park, Illinois 60035 


Wendy Stock, M.D. 
3270 North Lake Shore Drive #7 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


1986 

Susan Anderson-Nelson, M.D. 
5524 North Sawyer Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 


Donna Hrozencik, M.D. 
1510 Plymouth Road, #59 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 


Andrew M. Pavlatos, M.D. 
2741 West Farragut Avenue, #1E 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Office of Alumni Relations 
1753 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60612 


Address correction requested 


For details, call the Office of Continuing Medical 
Education (312/942-7119), unless otherwise 
indicated. 


1986 


October 21 

Reception in conjunction with the Annual Meeting 
of the American College of Surgeons 

5:30 p.m. — Mardi Gras Room 

New Orleans Marriott Hotel 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

For details, contact the Office of Alumni Relations, 
(312) 942-7165 


October 23, 25 

The Art of Colposcopy — A Tutorial 

Sponsors: Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s and Cartier 
Laboratory, Paris 

The Knickerbocker Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 


October 24 
Pediatric Grand Rounds 


Organ Transplantation in Children 

Speaker: James Williams, M.D. 

Director, Section of Transplantation Surgery, 
Professor of Surgery 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
For details, call (312) 942-8928 


October 25 

Uses of Powered Staple Fixation in Orthopedic 
Practice 

Sponsor: Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center 


October 26 

Gynecological Laser Course 

Sponsor: Department of Obstetrics/Gynecology 
The Knickerbocker Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 

October 27-29 

HPV and Squamous Carcinoma 

Sponsor: Department of Obstetrics/Gynecology 
The Knickerbocker Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 
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October 31-November 1 

Ormand C. Julian Visiting Professor in Cardiac 
Surgery 

Sponsor: Section of Cardiovascular-Thoracic 
Surgery 

Speaker: Anthony R.C. Dobell, M.D., Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital-McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada 

John Bent Conference Room — 7 Jelke 

For details, contact Debra Wojtas (312) 942-6373 


November 7-9 

Advanced Cardiac Life Support 

Sponsor: Department of Internal Medicine 
Academic Facility, Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


November 11 

Reception in conjunction with the Annual Meeting 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
6:00 p.m. 

Hotel Intercontinental 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

For details, contact William E. Deutsch, M.D. 
(312) 942-5370 


December 6 

Cardiology 

Sponsor: Section of Cardiology 
Palmer House 

Chicago, Illinois 


December 10-12 

Neurology for the Non-Neurologist 

Sponsor: Department of Neurological Sciences 
Westin Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 
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December 20 

Ventricular Arrhythmias 

Sponsor: Department of Cardiology 
Drake Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 


1987 — Rush’s Sesquicentennial 


April 2-5 

Annual Meeting of the American College of 
Physicians 

New Orleans Hilton 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Details forthcoming regarding reception 


April 27 

Rush University Research Week 

For details, contact Wayne R. Hanson, Ph.D., 
(312) 942-5755 


April 29 

Sesquicentennial Scientific Symposium 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
For details, contact Liz Cassanos, (312) 942-6115 


May 6 

Sixth Annual Rush University Day 

For details, contact the Office of Student Affairs, 
(312) 942-6796 


June 11-13 

Rush Medical College Alumni Weekend 

Special reunion activities for the Classes of 1937, 

1977 and 1982 

Sesquicentennial Commencement Banquet is Friday, 

June 12, at the Chicago Hilton and Towers Grand 

Ballroom 

For details, contact the Office of Alumni Relations, 
(312) 942-7165 


June 13 
Commencement Exercises for Rush University 
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